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News of the Week 


N Thursday, September 15th, the Assembly of the 
League of Nations elected three non-permanent 
members of the Council in the place of Belgium, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Salvador, who retired by rotation. The 
disappearance of M. Benés will be particularly regretted. 
The other non-permanent members are Poland, Rumania, 
Chile, Holland, Columbia and China. Belgium had 
hoped to stand again for re-election, but under the rule 
passed last year retiring members are bound to get leave 
to stand by a preliminary vote of the Assembly. This 
was not granted. Belgium is certainly disappointed, but 
M. Vandervelde accepted the vote in the right spirit. 
He recognized that it was an assertion that the League 
intended this rotation to be a genuine sharing of member- 
ship of the Council. He a great loss to the 
Council. 


himself is 


* * + * 

The three clected members were Cuba with 48 votes ; 
Finland (33) and Canada (26). Greece and Portugal also 
got substantial numbers of votes. America is already 


represented on the Council by Chile and Colombia, 
The election of Cuba is a tribute to her usual representa- 
tive, no doubt, and Central America perhaps felt that 
Cuba would replace Salvador, though to our mind Cuba, 
whose foreign policy is directed by the United States, is 
very different from one of the mainland Republics. We 
hope that Cuba will indirectly bring Washington into even 
closer touch with Geneva than exists at present. Finland 


is a new State though an ancient Duchy and has shown 


herself to be a competent and self-resps oo We 
must hope that her new position will inv« her in no 
Sek bance with her truculent Be pte neighbour, 


who may to see som 


fact that 


now all upon the 


pretent new insult to herseli in the 
Finland, Germany, Poland and Rumania are 


Council, The election of Canada was a 


great and most satisfactorv event, with which we deal 
in a leading article 
* x * * 
Much work, less conspicuous than that of the full 


Assembly, has been carris imittees at Geneva. 
The 
in many 
another 


Traffic 


d on by Con 


international campalgin against malaria on well 


FOCS 
our own damp country. In 
* White Slave 
a subject 


places, including 


1 ‘? 
on the 


committee the report 
Opium was as usual 
under disci On Friday last the Disarmament 
Committee, after an excellent speech by Lord Lytton, 
one of India’s representatives, in which he argued that 
the committee's ideals should not be 
unrealizable, Assembly 
in favour of arbitration agreements, systematic prepara- 
tion for applying the pertinent Articles of the Covenant, 
and the addition of greater elasticity to the terms of the 
Protocol. The same on Saturday referred 
to the Legal Committee Nansen’s proposal for an 
optional arbitration The report of the 
Economic Conference was again discussed in Committee, 
and Lord Lytton spoke with sympathy, though he 
to admit that increased fiscal autonomy in India was at 
present leading towards Protect rather than Free 
Trade. On Monday the Disarmament Committee 
accepted the Polish resolution for the “ outlawry of 
On Wednesday it continued to seek 


came up sal 


ission. 


allowed to appear 


recommended to the a resolution 


committee 
Dr. 
convention. 


had 


ion 


war.”’ agreement 


in drafting a resolution proposing a new ‘* Committee 
of Arbitration and Security.” 
x * x 2 
The Council on Friday, September 16th, authorized 
the further “ Refugee Loan” which the Finance Com- 


recommended for Greece, 
Sulgaria for financial advice and help. 
old Council, which left to the new 


mittee 
from 
the last session of the 


and received a report 
This was 


body the very tiresome complaint of Hungary against 
Rumania. There has been a good deal of propaganda 
about this contention, and our readers probably know 
something of it already. Briefly, former Hungarian 
subjects have suffered the confiscation of land which 
they owned in territory now Rumanian. They received 


compensation which they consider negligible. Rumania 


declares that they have been treated as have other 
Rumanian landowners under that country’s agrarian 
legislation for distributing land to the peasants. Hungary 
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demanded a decision of a’ Mixed Arbitral Tribunal of 


the kind contemplated in the Treaty of the Trianon, 
which also forbade confiscation. The Tribunal met, 
but a diplomatic agreement had been reached by which 
it was said to be a domestic affair of Rumania wherever 
the owners had “opted” for Rumanian nationality. 
Rumania disputed the competence of the Tribunal 
which announced its own competence. The Rumanian 
Government then withdrew its member. Hungary under 
the Treaty demanded that the League should nominate 
a substitute judge. 
* . + 

The Council spent a great deal of time last week in 
discussing this muddle, from which good will on the 
part of the disputants was conspicuously absent. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, as Rapporteur, read the Report 
of a committee of jurists who had studied the matter 
and concluded that the Hungarian owners must be 
subject to the Rumanian agrarian laws, which must 
be applied impartially in old and new Rumania. Sir 
Austen asked the two advocates, the aged Count Apponyi 
and M. Titulescu, to accept the jurists’ report and 
suggested that the Rumanian member of the Arbitral 
Tribunal should be restored. Count Apponyi revived 
Hungary’s demand for a decision at The Hague which 
Rumania has refused to consider. On Monday, Sir 
Austen seemed to despair of a settlement, but was 
begged to continue his work ; his efforts, however, had no 
success and the disputants were asked to consider what 
had passed and to bring the matter up again in December. 

* * * * 

Besides its own complications, the dispute assumes 
greater importance and complication because there are 
similar difficultics elsewhere. The case has something of 
the nature of a test case in a court of law. We do not find 
any fault with disputants for using the League as a court 
of law in the last resort, but in such a court good will 
and a real desire for a fair settlement are essential. Here 
we feel that the Hungarians are probably suffering a 
moral and material injustice, but we shall not be surprised 
if Rumania can prove its legality. 

* S * * 


In the Irish Free State Mr. Cosgrave’s decision to go 
to the country was expected to prove to be an astute 
party move of the moment likely to be successful, and 
also a step to get confirmation from the voters of the 
only Government which can at present promise any 
stability. The candidates ranged themselves more defi- 
nitely for a fairly straight fight between the Government 
and Mr. De Valera. On the Government’s side there 
was a good deal of personal attack which its opponents 
have brought upon themselves. The Republicans argued 
more vaguely about general prosperity, but had little 
solid ground for making big promises. The Church, 
we regret to say, took no united or firm line upon the 
sanctity of the oath, though some priests denounced 
the cynical conduct and words of Mr. De Valera and 
his friends. 

* * * « 

The results have disappointed Mr. Cosgrave, and we, 
too, regret that they have not given him a working 
majority. We distrust Mr. De Valera both upon his 
past record and his promises for the future. Yet he has 
increased his following in Ireland. The smaller parties 
have almost disappeared, a curious commentary on 
Proportional Representation in operation. The Farmers, 
the Labour Party, and Captain Redmond’s little band 
will all be fewer in the Dail, having lost seats to one or 
other of the big parties. Mr. Johnson, the steady leader 
of the Labour Party and of the Opposition in the 


——— 


Dail, is a serious loss for which the election of the 
notorious Mr. Larkin for another Dublin constituency 
is no compensation, but a change for the worse, 
There is, however, some dispute about Mr. Larkin’s 
nomination, 
x fH * * 
The actual figures announced on Tuesday w: as 


follow :— 


Covernment .. ‘it ~ ee ee 61 
Farmers oe oe ee ee oe i 
Independents as ae ee eo }2 

Total, Government group... oe 79 
Fianna Fail .. “a a a< ee 57 
Labour ae we ee ee 13 
National Leacue il ~~ ee ee 2 
Communist .. 2 oe ee ee l 

Total, Opposition group oe ee 73 

* * * oF 


Others besides Mr. Cosgrave are disappointed, or at 
any rate surprised, but the results bear out remarkably 
the reasonable forecast which our Dublin correspondent 
wrote last week. What is to follow when the Dail 
meets on October 11th? It is asking a great deal of 
Mr. Cosgrave if we expect him to undertake the task 
of trying to go on governing without the support of a 
solid majority. Another General Election would disgust 
the country and probably yield no more satisfactory 
results than the last. We hear of efforts to bring about 
a coalition by reconciling the two big parties in orde 
to strengthen the credit of the Free State for the sake 
of its present most urgent need, a loan. We can sugyest 
nothing better, but we can have very little hope of its 
lasting. If a coalition were formed and held togcther 
until the loan was successfully floated, that is as long 
as we can expect. Indeed, we could hardly wish it to 
last longer, for although Mr. De Valera has receded 
a long way from his extreme threats to the Treaty, 
there could not be a very solid basis of co-operation 
between the parties. 

* * * * 

On the whole we desire to see Mr. Cosgrave atteipt 
to win in the Dail the trustworthy working majority 
that he has failed to win at the polls. With the Fianna 
Fail party inside the House, with the oath behind them 
again (consciences resist more feebly each time that 
they are violated), we shall expect to see a change in 
the general interests and the subjects that assume import- 
ance. Anti-English, anti-Treaty feelings will not appear 
to be matters of the moment or of such immediate 
concern as when half the House was absent on that 
account. Internal Irish questions of great importance 
will make the old subjects of dispute seem distant. 
The loan, protective tariffs,and other economic questions 
will then loom larger. Mr. De Valera has already begun to 
pose as a champion of high tariffs and to make his bid for 
support from the Labour Party, who wiil scarcely be so 
rash as to give it to him just yet. In the Dail, then, 
we believe, will lie Mr. Cosgrave’s opportunities of 
increasing the support on which he can rely, and in his 
difficult search for it we wish him well. 

* * * * 

On Sunday last the imposing War Memorial at Tan- 
nenberg was dedicated by Field-Marshal President von 
Hindenburg. We cannot complain of Germany’s com- 
memoration of the complete defeat of the gallant Russian 
troops which made their violent incursion into East 
Prussia in order to relieve the terrible position of their 
allies in the West in 1914. But we greatly regret the use 
to which the President put the occasion. 
Ludendorff was present in spite of protests from the 
anti-Monarchists. The Chancellor was there and must 
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have felt very uncomfortable as he thought of Locarno 
and of Herr Stresemann’s efforts at Geneva at that 
moment. The President made a solemn and vigorous 
repudiation of Germany's Kriegschuld to which she had 
formally to assent at Versailles. It is lamentable that 
Germany cannot allow the world to forget about it. 

* * * * 

We have always regretted that the Treaty should contain 
an “ inexact ” statement, by which we mean onc that is 
unsuitable for a legal document because it is not one that 
can be irrefutably proved by words. We believe that 
Germany's share in the responsibility for the War was far 
greater than anyone else’s, but we would rather forget 
that than dwell upon it. We do not desire any further 
acknowledgment of guilt from Germany, but only that 
she will, for the sake of the world and, most of all, for her 
own sake, avoid controversy on the matter. The sentence 
will not be expunged from the Treaty whatever she does 
Let her then allow it to sink into oblivion. 

* * * * 


or says. 


There has been a strong demand in France for a 
rupture with Moscow. This implies a despair of ever 
secing payment of Russia’s debts to France, but M. Mille- 
rand has already publicly supported the demand and 
apparently M. Poincaré was not averse from it. But the 
Council of Ministers has decided against it, being per- 
suaded, it is said, by M. Briand. It is difficult to see 
what will remove from Paris our old acquaintance, 
M. Rakowsky, so long as he himself assumes a deafness 
to all hints there and the Soviet Government blandly 
disavows his eccentricities and keeps itself within the 
letter of diplomatic etiquette. The Council has allowed 
it to be known that it favours the idea of a “ pact of 
non-aggression ” with Moscow, presumably the kind of 
instrument to which Russia has agreed with some of her 
neighbours and has sought to conclude with Poland. 

* * * * 


The friendly invasion of Paris by thousands of the 
“American Legion” is an affair between the peoples of 
France and the United States. But we feel justified in 
intruding so far as to say that we take some share in the 
We are in no cynical sense a 
watch the demonstrations of 
Besides, 


pleasure of both peoples. 
tertius gaudens when we 
friendship between our own greatest friends. 
every European nation is concerned with American 
friendship for any European country and longs to see 
its growth. When we remember how short a time it is 
since visitors from the United States received a very 
poor welcome in the streets of Paris we rejoice the more 
at the warmth of feeling. It is only comparable to the 
sentiments aroused by La Fayette, with a difference that 
affects us deeply and is the justification of our claiming 
our share of pleasure in such a joyous event. 
* * * * 

We also desire to associate ourselves with the more 
solemn event at Verdun, the inauguration on Wednesday 
by the Prime Minister of a monument which is in some 
ways a counterpart to our Menin Gateway. What 
Great Britain felt at Ypres she feels again for France 
When, with civil and splendid religious celebrations, 
she honours the multitude of unrecorded dead around 
Verdun. 

* * * - 

We have lately made no comments on events in China, 
where the fighting and intriguing have lost their excite- 
ment to those not directly affected, and there is no end 
in sight. The fall of a dynasty has before in China’s 
long history been followed by generations of chaos, 
anarchy and barbarity. Muscovite adventurers and 
“white ’’ Russians are incidents of which we cannot tell 
whether the influence will last or quickly wane. The 


country gocs on with no central Government, and we 
see at present no hope of union or federalism. The 
commanders of troops rule provinces so long as they 
can squeeze out of somebody enough money to satisfy 
them. That somebody is not necessarily a foreigner, but 
the desire to squeeze a foreigner is doubtless at the root 
of the latest troubles and events of renewed “ boycotting ” 
at Canton. Yet Canton is indulging hopes of a more 
stable Government under Li Chai-sum. Lack of cash 
may also be the cause of the defection from General 
Feng Yu-hsiang of bodies of his troops under commanders 
who perhaps see a better chance elsewhere. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Eugene Chen, with whom the British Councillor for 
Peking was instructed to conchide the Hankow agreement, 
has reached Moscow, and thence bewails the fact that the 
militarists, once Mr. Borodin’s friends, have wiped out 
the Nationalist Government, which for a 
controlled a third of China. Yet there comes now news 
fresh Nationalist Nanking. At 
Peking fifteen Russians, arrested in the Embassy six 
months ago, are standing their trial for attempting to 

Towards Shanghai the fighting 


moment 


of a Government at 


promote disturbance. 
along the railways seems to have flared up again. 
* * * * 

Once more we have to offer to Japan our sympathy 
with her under a terrible blow from the forees of nature. 
On Tuesday a typhoon swept over the island of Kyushu, 
on which stands the town of Nagasaki. A supposed 
submarine earthquake at the 
which 
The loss of life, though not so great as at first feared, was 


same time threw up a 


] 


seismic wave overwhelmed two small towns. 


very heavy. Nearly six hundred people are reported as 
killed or missing, including a number of fishermen whose 
vessels were swamped. Mexico, too, has had its seismic 
wave, causing hundreds of deaths and many wrecks. 
The poor people of South Russia, harassed enough by 
man’s inhumanity, have also suffered from an earthquake ; 
the homes of thousands are said to have been demolished, 
and panic reigned last week in the Crimea. 
* * * * 

We are promised shortly the results of a literary sur- 
prise of extraordinary interest. It will be remembered 
that by the merest chance a parcel of James Boswell’s 
letters to W. J. Temple was found at Boulogne some 
years ago. Now we learn that the “ Ebony Cabinet,” 
mentioned in his will as containing his most precious 
manuscripts, &¢c., remained untouched at Auchinleck 
until it passed to his descendant, Lord Talbot, in whose 
possession it has been at Malahide. Much of the contents 
is now about to pass into the hands of Colonel Isham, the 
well-known collector of all that has to do with Johnson 
and “ Bozzy,” and, we must add, one of the best friends 
of Great Britain living in New York. Mr. Geoffrey Scott 
has been authorized to tell the world through the Times 
that we may expect a new poem by Goldsmith, a 
description of Voltaire written by Boswell at Ferney in 
1764, letters from Rousseau, Pitt, Burns and others. 
The manuscript of the Life of Johnson appears to be 
there, but, alas! almost wholly perished. It has been 
generally supposed that Boswell’s papers 
destroyed, and Sir Leslie Stephen had no reason to 
doubt it when he gathered previously gained information 
together for his article in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 


were all 


* % + * 
Bank Rate, 4) per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102}; on Wednesday weck 102 );: a year ago 101%. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87; on Wednesday 
week 873; a year ago 853. Conversion Loan (3) per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 743; on Wednesday week 75}; a year 


ww 
ago 74. 
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The Larger League and the Smaller 


I.HE importance of the proceedings at Geneva has 

been unabated during the past week. We continue 
to record in other columns the mass of daily work in the 
Council, the Assembly and the Committees. Here we 
would write of the election by the Assembly of Cuba, 
Finland and Canada to fill the three “ non-permanent ” 
seats in the Council which became vacant under the 
system of rotation. We welcome Cuba, and when we 
remember that her foreign policy is controlled by 
Washington there is an added and somewhat piquant 
interest in her election. Finland receives a recognition 
and encouragement which she has merited by the steady, 
self-respecting progress which she has made since she 
acquired independence and established her present form 
of government. 

The third elected country is the first North American 
nation to sit in the Council, and this fact, like’ the election 
of Cuba, can hardly fail to act as a magnet drawing 
a little closer to Geneva that other American nation 
which still stands without the pale. But what, of course, 
stirs us most of all is that this country is Canada, our 
own daughter State, recognized by the world in her full 
development as a nation. We congratulate her and 
the other Dominions in whom Canada’s triumph is 
reflected. We also congratulate that smaller League 
of Nations, the British Empire, on what is a great 
compliment paid to it. The Assembly has had plenty 
of opportunity to observe the conduct of British and 
Indian representatives, their relations to one another 
and their joint or several attitude to the rest of the 
world as represented at Geneva. This compliment to 
the Empire, for which we thank the Assembly, is the 
result of that observation. Other nations will not 
think that we disparage their intelligence when we 
attribute the election to that observation rather than 
say that at last the world understands the Empire. 
It does not. Why indeed should it? How many 
Britons who love and admire it have any rational under- 
standing of it? Few indeed studied and understood 
the great declaration of the last Imperial Conference 
on Imperial relations. What foreigner, except an 
Halévy here and there, could make head or tail of it, 
or can even distinguish between our Dominions, Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates? They have learned to 
accept the Empire as impayable as a friend, unaccount- 
able. Germans probably still think that Gencral Botha 
and General Smuts were bewitched, verriickt. Yet they 
welcome Canada into the Council of the League. 

We must not expect to escape all criticism, ill-informed 
or ill-willed. To the old cry that “‘ England” has six 
votes in the Assembly will be added a new one that 
she now has two in the Council. But the first cry was 
not long-lived, and we do not foresee much life for the 
second. Perhaps the first time that British repre- 
sentatives take different lines someone will lay his finger 
to his nose and ingeniously excogitate a deep-laid plot 
for deceiving the Council. But this will not occur 
twice. Though we expect that opinion in the United 
States generally will be very favourable, there may 
be some criticisms in that quarter, too, which we should 
answer with two questions: Was it not originally 
intended that there should always be at least two 
English-speaking members on the Council? and, 
Should the North American continent be for ever 
unrepresented ? 

There are 


. 


two features of Canadian social life and 


political history which must have impressed themselves 


on all observers at Geneva. One concerns the Provinee 
of Quebec: another, the forty-ninth parallel. The 
Assembly has seen Canada, that “ English Colony,” ag 
many used to regard it, admirably represented at its 
meetings by a man of the un-English name of Dan. 
durand, a wider advertisement to the world of the French. 
Canadian spirit and position than was perceived when 
the emotions of Frenchmen and men from Quebec were 
exalted by their fighting side by side in France for g 
cause common to both. If the British Empire is a smaller 
League of Nations, is not Canada a little League of 
Nations too? Religion, blood and language have 
remained distinct in the Provinces or States of that 
little League. Quebec has had no need of aggressive 
or defensive force to keep the political peace since Lord 
Durham and his advisers were inspired by “ the League 
Spirit.” Secondly, Canada (and no less credit is due to 
her powerful neighbour) has shown through generations 
that a few thousand miles of arbitrarily, artificially 
drawn frontier need no troops to protect a line if the 
parties on cither side are agreed that this shall be their 
frontier. And where are the strategic railways running 
North and South to that frontier? A European delegate 
who expects to see a frontier marked by military posts, 
sentry boxes and bayonets, should imagine those grim, 
inhospitable lines transformed into “ forty-ninth parallels” 
by “‘ the League Spirit ” as practised by Canada and her 
neighbour. 

While this election of the non-permanent members 
of the Council stands out for the pleasure it gives us, 
we feel greater satisfaction than ever at the general 
tone of the meetings at Geneva. It is true that the 
dispute between Hungary and Rumania and the _ lack 
of good will shown by the disputants on either side have 
been disquieting. But even there we have to realize 
the infinite gain of the last few years. When we remember 
the last violent contact between those two countries 
after the Armistice, we can gauge the change of spirit 
in Europe by which such a dispute is in the natural 
course brought to Geneva. There still 
unfortunately, a feeling among the smaller nations that 
the Great Powers make their arrangements privately, 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain was driven to retort that 
the small nations do the same. But whatever may 
happen at Council meetings, the Assembly has the 
freedom and publicity which should dissipate these 
suspicions. The delegates of more than fifty nations 
must talk in small groups if anything is to be carried 
through, and one set of nations is not more prone than 
another to what outsiders call intrigue and the parties 
themselves call getting on to direct and friendly terms, 


exists also, 


one of the chief advantages of the meetings. There 
should be no division into Great Powers and small 


nations, however any such definitions may be found. 
All representatives owe it to the League to give to each 
other no excuse whatever for jealousy, discontent or 
suspicion. However, all the reports we have had from 
Geneva confirm the feeling that the League “ feels its 
feet” more firmly than ever. There is more sense of 
the unity of the world that bears, if we may say so 
without conceit, a resemblance to the unity which is 
felt throughout the British Empire than we have been 
able to discover before. Plain speaking is evidently 
much easier. There is less of the self-conscious timidity 
which used to be a bar to candour. All this is evidence 
of the growth of that stability of the League which we 
have so confidently longed to see, 
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The Rights of 


ryvHE citizen who walks in the city streets or the 
l country roads is becoming more and more appre- 
hensive. He has a traditional belief in his rights as a 
pedestrian, but, whatever his legal position may be, he 
finds that in practice he cannot assert his rights without 
incurring very considerable dangers to life and limb. 
Even if he is Argus-eyed and can sprint like Mercury, 
he may not succeed in crossing a busy London street 
in safety, and the most observant and cautious of walkers 
on a country highway may be run down from behind 
by a careless motor. driver. The tale of road accidents 
reported daily in the Press grows longer and longer, 
and, though drivers and passengers still supply most of 
the casualties, the number of pedestrians who are killed 
or injured is very considerable and ever increasing, 
As the vast majority of people walk, and only the 
minority ride, the pedestrian’s natural concern at the 
outlook must be taken very seriously. 

Major Granville Edge, in a paper read before the 
Royal Statistical Society last year, went so far as to 
compare motor accidents as a cause of mortality with 
eancer, and te show that if, between 1904 and 1923, 
cancer had shown an increase of 25 per cent. in destructive- 
ness, deaths caused by motor vehicles had increased by 
1.400 per cent. It was not, perhaps, a fair comparison, 
but it served to emphasize the author’s contention that 
something should be done to check the growth of fatal 
accidents caused by motors, which in 1923 numbered 
2.414, and will this year probably exceed 4,000. The 
loss of child-life is particularly distressing. In 1923, 
339 young children were killed by motors, as against 16 
killed by horse-drawn vehicles ; and, as the proportion 
of child victims to the total of fatalities was one in six 
or seven for a dozen years up to that date, we may 
the mortality among children in 1927 will 
Everyone who has driven a car knows 


infer that 

be 600 or more. 

how venturesome 
1 4 . 

are, how they will suddenly dash out of a gate and 


and unheeding the young children 


run across a village street when one is least expecting 


them. The motorist is much more afraid of 


hurting a child than the child is of being run over. 
Nevertheless the fatalities to children and to adults are 


average 


already far too numerous and are increasing fast, and 
something must be done to check them. 

The natural tendency of the average man who knows 
nothing of motoring is to say that excessive speed is 
the real cause of most accidents and that the speed limit 
should be enforced. Motorists, on the other hand, 
are almost unanimous in holding that the danger lies 
not in mere speed, but rather in careless driving and, 
very often, in inadequate brakes. The 
motor cycle, which is usually driven at a high speed, 
and more often over thirty-five miles an hour than 
below it, is commonly blamed as the chief offender. 
But Dr. Stevenson, of the Registrar-General’s office, 
in the discussion on Major Granville Edge’s paper, 
showed by official figures that the motor cycle, because 
it can swerve and dodge a pedestrian, is really less 
dangerous than a car—to others beside the driver and 
his pillion rider. The motor cycle, according to his 
Statistics, accounted for a tenth of the total fatalities, 


imperfect or 


Whereas the motor car caused slightly over a third. 
Moreover, the motor cycle killed few children and old 
people, whereas most of the victims of the car were 
the very young and the old. Again, Dr. Stevenson 
emphasized the importance of powerful brakes as a 
factor of safety. He pointed out that the tramear 


the Pedestrian 


was four times as safe as the motor omnibus, as judged 
by the returns of fatal accidents, and he explained the 
fact by the tram’s enormous reserve of braking power. 
We may conclude, then, that the widespread adoption 
of four-wheel brakes, which are now standard in 
modern cars, should help to diminish the number of 
accidents, whereas any attempt to reduce the average 
speed of motor vehicles, even if it were successful, would 
not solve the problem. Whether anything could be 
done, by regular inspection, to ensure that every motor 
vehicle, and especially the heavy commercial lorry, 
should have efficient brakes capable of bringing it to a 
standstill in a few yards is a debatable question. The 
onus is at present on the driver and owner of the vehicle, 
and it may not be politic to weaken their direct respon- 
sibility for any accident due to the imperfection of the 
braking or steering gear. The pressure of public opinion 
may suffice to make motor owners generally sensible of 
the extreme importance of having sound brakes. 

But even if every motor vehicle were in perfect con- 
dition and could be stopped very quickly, if need be, 
there would still be many accidents. In busy cities 
there will always be venturesome folk who think their 
time too valuable to waste in waiting for a clear space 
before they cross the street. It is suggested, and in 
some places actually required, that pedestrians should 
only cross the streets at points. We can 
hardly foresee the day when our pavements will have 
chains along the kerb, as in Munich, to separate the 
foot passengers from the traflic and prevent the bold 
pedestrian from suddenly cutting across to the opposite 
side. But at the busiest places, as at Charing Cross or 
Piccadilly Circus, pedestrians are acquiring the habit 
of crossing only where the policeman stands to control 
If people by 


specified 


the traflic, and this habit may develop. 
tacit agreement were to cross the busier streets only 
at particular places, the task of drivers would be 
greatly eased. 

But the problem of the country roads remains, and 
that is far more difficult. In the open country, even 
on highways, there are very long stretches without 
footpaths, so that pedestrians must walk in the road. 
Any motorist knows how often, on rounding a blind 
corner, he will find one or two persons walking in front 
of his car, and, more often than not, walking near the 
middle of the road. Many accidents happen in this 
way, and it is not always fair to blame the driver for 
what occurs, though no sane motorist will approach a 
blind corner at top speed even if he is absolutely sure 
of his brakes. The obvious remedy is to provide foot- 
paths for all important roads, but that remedy, we 
must admit, must involve great expenditure for years 
to come. The provision of kerbs for the new and the 
reconstructed highways—mainly to prevent the road 
foundation from spreading and weakening is a step 
in the right direction, from the pedestrian’s point of 
view. But many good and delightful roads, like the 
Farnham-Gosport highway, are much too narrow for 
miles on end to allow of kerbs or footpaths, and to widen 
them would be a most costly business, besides spoiling 
their rural charm. However, if we have to choose 
between the aesthetic and the practical, between pre- 
countryside and saving 
human life, doubtful. We cannot 
banish the motor car and motor lorry, and we must 
therefore ensure reasonable security to the pedestrian, 


serving the amenities of the 
our choice cannot be 


whatever the cost, 
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Northern Europe After i fteen Years 
V.—Finland and Esthonia 


INLAND is the most prosperous of the Baltic 
States created by the War. You get the impres- 
sion that the Finnish Republic has been built on firm 
foundations, and there is a feeling of stability that you 
do not find in some of the other new countries adjoining 
Russia. Compared with pre-War days there is a great 
change; gone are the Russian officers and officials, and 
other signs of Russian domination. The only Russian 
inscription I saw was on the sleeping-carriage on the 
Leningrad train standing in Helsingfors station. Perhaps 
it is hardly fair to compare Finland with her southern 
neighbours, because for ten years before the War she 
enjoyed a kind of autonomy in which to practise the arts 
of independent statecraft. 

The best way to travel to Finland if time is a considera- 
tion is by air from Stockholm. There is an excellent 
daily service maintained alternately by the Swedish and 
Finnish air lines with Junker machines, and the journey 
across the Baltic takes less than four hours. On a former 
occasion when I travelled by sea and land the journey 
took twenty hours. On a fine day there can be few 
pleasanter air journeys in Europe than skimming over 
the Aaland and other islands guarding the Finnish 
mainland. Your impression of Finland from the air 
as you fly from Abo to Helsingfors is of a country con- 
sisting of countless lakes with wooded islands, of forests, 
and of prosperous farms. 

Like Scandinavia, Finland has advanced social legisla- 
tion, and woman occupies a place of equality with man. 
The conductors on the trams are women as in war-time 
England, and there are women architects and women 
dentists. At a leading bank I found the paying cashiers 
were plump bare-armed women, and as I was waiting 
for my credentials to be examined I watched women 
clerks, with black-leather cases worthy of Lombard 
Street, coming in to negotiate bills of exchange. The 
most enterprising journalist I met in Finland was a woman, 
and when I complimented her on her country’s social 
legislation she laughingly remarked: ‘‘ Oh, yes, we have 
so many schemes of social improvement, and especially 
of child welfare, that someone recently urged the need 
of an organization ‘ to save the children from the Save 
the Children Funds’” ! 

Helsingfors was the first place where I escaped from 
the American tourist, and while I was staying there the 
weckly steamer from Hull arrived with British visitors, 
who were making the round trip from Hull to Helsingfors, 
and back to Hull. Finland’s most difficult post-War 
problem was how to replace her Russian trade, for before 
the War her economic welfare depended on Russia. In 
the last five years she has been successful in obtaining 
new markets, and now her Russian trade is only a small 
proportion of the total. She does a large export trade 
with Great Britain, but I was told that the British manu- 
facturer docs not in return make the most of his oppor- 
tunities. Many of the Finns I met, including the Prime 
Minister, spoke English, and everywhere you find a 
keen desire to cultivate friendly relations with Great 
Britain. There are many English books on sale, and the 
Times, which comes by air, was on sale two days after 
publication, although letters took about five days. 

As in all these northern countries, the Finns spend their 
spare time in summer out-of-doors, and boating and 
bathing are national pastimes. All along the highly 
indented coast are bathing places, and after business hours 


large numbers of the population are to be seen there, and 
the bathe is followed by the inevitable sun-bath. No. 
where have I seen so many bronzed faces and arms, 
and many Finns have summer complexions like Red 
Indians. In Northern Europe the meal-times are different 
from ours. Most people have their principal meal at 
three or four in the afternoon, their offices closing at 
three, and an excellent plan it is. You work hard from 
eight or nine to three, with possibly a cup of tea or some 
light refreshment about midday, and then you go home 
to your chief meal—the rest of the day is yours for recrea- 
tion, and in these northern latitudes it is daylight in the 
summer till after ten. 

There is a strong Co-operative movement, and the 
present Prime Minister, Mr. Vaino Tanner, the leader of 
the Social Democrats, is the head of a large Consumers’ 
Co-operative Society, called Elanto. His is a minority 
government, as his party numbers but sixty out of a total 
of two hundred. There are only twenty Communists, 
and Finland does not seem afraid of Russia. The religion 
of the country is Lutheran, and there are only two per 
cent. Roman orthodox, but the stranger sees few sigus of 
religion in the towns, and one Finnish friend told me there 
was a great need of a spiritual awakening. ‘‘ We are not 
anti-religious,” he said, “ we are merely unreligious, and 
we need a Wesley or a Loyola to stir us up.” 

One of the most striking buildings in Helsingfors is the 
railway station, made of granite, and its Gargantuan 
figures seem to stand sentinel between North-western 
Russia and the outside world. You leave Finland with 
the conviction that she has a prosperous and useful future 
before her, and that her virile population will be well 
able to face whatever problems may confront her. It 
is to be hoped that more British tourists will visit Finland. 
For those who like an open-air life of fishing, boating, and 
bathing there are few more delightful places ; and they will 
reccive a warm welcome from the Finns, who are proud 
of their country and its recent progress, and are anxious 
that strangers should sce it. 

Although the smallest of the three Baltic Republics, 
Esthonia seems to be the most firmly established. Her 
population is as large as that of Ulster, and her Head of 
State, as the President is called in Esthonia, reminded me 
in some ways of Mr. Massey, late Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, who was Ulster-born. Most of the leading men 
in these Baltic Republics have lived through terrible 
experiences and you sce it in their faces. M. Teemant, 
the Esthonian Head of State, was condemned to death in 
the revolution of 1905 against the Tsar’s Government, 
but escaped by way of Finland. Subsequently under 
the Tsarist regime he spent three years in Russian 
prisons. Going to see the Head of State in his official 
residence you pass by guards with fixed bayonets, and 
the precautions reminded me of a visit to Mr. Cosgrave 
in Dublin during the civil war. But the precautions are 
necessary, for the building was raided by Comniunists 
three years ago, and with the example of Russia at her 
doors Esthonia is not going to take needless risks. 

Reval, the capital, an old Hanseatic town, is one of the 
most attractive places in Northern Europe, and it reminds 
you of old-world Germany rather than Russia. The 
Parliament House has been attractively decorated and 
puts the Belfast Parliament building to shame. The 
scheme of decoration is modern, and Esthonian legislators 
discuss their country’s problems under a yellow ceilings 
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irpet. The 


enclosed by blue walls, and on a pale greq t 
satinwood, 


seats are of polished birch, which looks i 
and the upholstering is of dark-blue ribbed velvet. By 
the Constitution, delegates are entitled to speak in 
Esthonian, Russian, or German. Englishmen who think 
they are linguists because they speak French and German 


Baltic. Here 


languages, first his 


moderately should come to t every 


educated person speaks five or six 


Muttersprache, whichever it is, Esthonian, Latvian, or 
Lithuanian, then Russian, German, English, and probably 
French. In Lithuania I was told the Prime Minister 


speaks thirteen languages! Since the War there has been 
a marked increase in the study of English, which now is 
taught in the fifth year in the schools instead of French. 
French is not as twenty-five 
years ago, except in Poland, where it is still the most 


much used as it was 


popular foreign language. 

The chief interest of the Baltic Re publics is to preserve 
peace, SO that attention can be concentrated on economic 
development. scheme of federation 
of the but to-day, 
surprisingly, the idea of political union does not seem 


Some vears 


ago a 
three countries was discussed, 
popular, perhaps because Esthonia and Latvia are nervous 
about Lithuania’s relations with Poland. Esthonia and 
Latvia are trying to come closer together and a Latvian- 
Esthonian Economic Treaty has been signed which re- 
But this agreement 


and Esthonia is watching 


moves the Customs frontier. even 
is not without its difficulties, 
anxiously the results of the Latvian-Soviet Trade agree- 
ment. To the visitor who has watched the federation 
of the separate States in Australia, and later in South 
Africa, it seems absurd that five million people should be 
divided into three countries, each with its costly govern- 
ment and _ s« parate n itional life. It that 
sme kind of political would be 
But the bringing together of small nationalities 


would seem 
union or federation 
desir ible ° 
isa difficult matter, as Englishmen know who have had 

orientation of 


Ireland. At the 
} 


countries is the close friendship b 


experi nee of present 


the Baltic tween 


the latter be oOmMes toa 


ing discussed 


Esthonia Latvia, unless 
pro-Russian, and a trait 
between Latvia and Lith 


political fusion. 


and 
a9 Pa 
d amitt 


uania, but there is no talk of 


The re lationship of each of thes ountries with R issia 
is the dominant external problem, and I was surprised 
to find that they did not fear th U.S.S.R. In each of 
the republics I was told that Rus had got too many 
difficulties her own to think of ageression, and they 
were certain that they could defend their indep 
Many of the men you meet | t had experi iussian 
prisons, either under the Tsarist or the Soviet regimes— 
one friend escaped from the d1 ied Chel prison in 
Moscow in 1918, and many are the stories o hears of 
horrors surpassing the worst decds of the French Terror. 
One day, no doubt, a modern Carlyle will do for events 
in Russia in the last ten years what the peasant’s son from 
Ecclefechan did for the French Revolution; but that 
time is not yet. Here is one story told me by an English 
friend who lived in Russia till recently. Inras is 


1 


Hali-wayv through 


1¢ Bolshe- 


ig his Rolls-Roy ce, 


dining with him. dinner t! 


vist leader’s chauffeur, who was drivi 
sent in a peremptory message to say he must see Comrade 
The latter made his excuses to his host and 
went out to see what matter. A few minutes 
later Krassin returned, saying that * the chauffeur had 
got bored waiting and had said he was going,” and Krassin 
added, *“* I shall have to walk home.’ The moral of the 


story is, I suppose, that even a Bolshevist leadet 


Krassin. 


was the 


has his 


problems, 


Esthonia is as keen on sport and out-of- se 
as is Finland, its northern neighbour, and football is 
popular. During my visit an Egyptian football t had 
been invited to come to Esthonia to mect a local tesm, 
and great interest was also being taken in the visit of 


Nurmi, the Finnish runner. 


[Two further articles will be published on Latvia and 
= 


Lithuania, and on Poland.] 


On the Idea of Reincarnation 


. ; - 1 . +) . En 
nds us t I lowing contribpui n, i eT 


[Lady Grey of Fallodor 
ding 1 by the late John St. Loe Strachey last week.— 


; 


Ep. Spectator. |} 

QT AUGUSTINE was walking along the shore, and 
h he found a child on the sands, weeping. “* What 
is your trouble ?” asked the Saint. ‘ I want to put the 
sea into my bucket,” said the child, “ and it holds only 
this! *’ The Saint smiled and took his way again. “ How 
like that child am J.”’ he thought, “* when with m\ finite 
mind I try to understand Infinity !” 

What does this old legend lead to ? 
may be sublimated be Ings about us, who in scale to our 
mentality stand in the same the 
Saint to the child. In ordinary life we know this is so. 
We meet intelligences superior to our own, more advanced 


It suggests there 


relation to us as did 


than we are; not only more instructed, but more dowered : 
those who in soul-stature far transcend the common. To 
what ean we ascribe the difference? Ancient Wisdom 
answers: To soul-experience. Let it has to 
teach along this line of thought. 

It tells of the journey of the Spirit, and sees Man as the 
And the goal of this journey is the 
Evolution 


us see what 


pilgrim of Eternity. 
evolution of the 

liberation from ignorance and petty aims and _ paltry 
It is to be free from mental slavery, discordances 


individual soul. means 
motives. 
and fear. in 

This freedom, Ancient Wisdom tells us, is not easily 
achieved. It may take thousands of years. As many 
deaths and births as there are sleepings and wakings in a 


single life-time. Lives as many as leaves not on a tree, 
but in a forest, and forest leaves not of a s1 r, but of 
thousands of summers. And the object of this journey 
is that the way farer may rea h home 

Ancient Wisdem gives the matter under three headings 
It tells of the unevolved multitude that comes back 
because it knows no better, and inearnates again and 


again, as inevitably as water flows down hill. Then of a 
smaller number, differentiated by individual effort, to a 
The 


have some specifie work to do, som 


e come back bec ause 


injury to 


higher degree of consciousness. 
they 
redress, some love to fulfil, or 
Thirdly, it tells of that little band of Higher Ones, the 
Masters of Life, rare lives, exponents of the Christ-Spirit, 
who deliberately leave the Father’s mansions to help in 
When such as these revisit the earth, 
and move among the sons of men, we can say: “* What a 
how infinite 


some ideal to strive for. 


the lower worlds. 
piece of work is Man! How noble in reason, 
in faculty, in form and moving how express and admirable] 
In action how like an angel! In apprehension how like 
a god as 

But, if we have lived before, why do we not remember ? 
Ancient Wisdom tells us that our past is not lost, though 
not consciously remembered. It says we hold the past 
essentially, just as one drinks wine, without the pips and 
In our intuitions, our propensities and inherited 
Those we 


skins. 
instincts we are the result of our past lives. 


call “ gifted”? have earned tAeir power of excelling. 
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Those whose characters we admire have worked for their 
superiority to the common run of men. They are those 
“ who have had the Lord before their eyes,” for the Lord 
is Spirit, our better part within us, which shows us the 
Way. It tells us of those regions from which, in the 
dense body, we are for a time exiled. The arts, as we 
know them here, are the homing instincts of the soul. 
Splinters, fragments in the Actual world, compared to 
what we shall find them to be in the Real. 

We should listen more. We should say, “ Speak, Lord, 
for Thy servant heareth,” but we are so busy saying 
“ Hear, Lord, for Thy servant speaketh” that we lose a 
great deal. Strange, lovely things, unfold sometimes 
within us, old echoes of infinite beauty, voices from far 
yet infinitely near, if we are still. But let no one regret 
that the facts and acts of our past lives are forgotten. 
The omissions and commissions of one life weigh heavily 
enough. Were we burdened further, could we go forward 
at all ? 

Ancient Wisdom further tells us of those periods spent 
in Paradise, in the subtle body, between our lives. Ses- 
sions of rest and illumination; when with eyes washed 
clear of the tribulations of earthly life, and with minds 
undimmed by the cloud of the flesh, we read the book of 
ourselves. We see all that we did, and all that we might 
have done. We recognize the little we were, and this, 
with a truer sense of values than is possible here in the 
dense body. It is then also that we read the scroll of the 
Future, and plan our own further life. We see the lines 
along which our own evolution and that of those we love 
can best be furthered, and it is then that we ourselves 
choose those very trials and adverse circumstances that 
later, blinded once more by the flesh, we shall shrink 
from. A fine thought this that we choose our own 
destiny :— 

“Soul, that in some high world hath made, 
Pre-natal, unbewailing choice .. .” 

Thus the soul of man proceeds. But there are some 
who call their own halting places, who become spiritually 
eretinated. They have so atrophied their spiritual 
welfare that they become incapable of initiative or 
endurance, and during the periods of rest in Paradise 
must lie in chrysalid condition, the stream of Life arrested 
for the time. Yet even here, “* Dieu écrit droit sur les 
lignes de travers,” the arm of the Lord is not shortened. 
In the inspired writings of the present day you may read 
how these are cared for, reawoken to life, and educated. 
But they lose step with their spiritual generation, and 
form one kind of what we know as “ a lost soul.” 


The waters of Lethe figure our rebirth and our for- 
getting. All drink of oblivion in their descent. Not as 
the Greeks taught, just after death, buf just before a 
new span of earthly existence. There is anything but 
forgetfulness on the further side of Death. A flaming 
vision of self-imperfection, a hyper-sense of lost oppor- 
tunity, and a scorching capacity for remorse—Purgatory 
—according to our need. But just as the degree of pro- 
gress attained by the soul governs the conditions of the 
new incarnation, so, in its turn, the quality of the life 
lived on Earth orders that which we reach in Paradise. 

Another form of “lost soul” is one too profoundly 
sunk in matter. The sluttish or the gluttonous soul is 
one deeply immersed. So are sharp-witted, self-seeking 
natures ; for the characteristics that limit Spirit equally, 
though from different angles, are sensuality, or intellect 
alone. 

“But if we are to have so many lives,” it may be 
asked, “* how are we to preserve individuality ?“’ Ancient 
Wisdom, in reply, reminds us we are each one several 
personalities, already in this life alone. The seven stages 


ee 


are enacted by us all: the infant, the child, the youth, 
the lover, the man, the elder, the ancient ; from babe ty 
pantaloon. Many persons, but the same individuality, 
It takes many petals to make the rose. And this indi. 
viduality is our larger self; it belongs to the world of ou 
larger consciousness. 
being, never incarnates in totality. 
receives. 
These 
contain 
hundred words. 
to quote here ? 
matter :— 


And this core, this centre of our 
lt dispenses and 


Our 


were it not 


‘bucket ” cannot 
limited to a few 
Are Wordsworth’'s lines too hac kneyed 
They hold, after all, the core of the 


matters. 
even 


are deep 
this sea; 


“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath heal elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we con:e 
From God, who is our home.” 


PaMELA GREY, 


“Second Storey Work” or 


Inspiration ? 

YO Alexandre Dumas the Elder did not 
h Three Musketeers! Paris 
covery, in one of those book boxes along the Seine quay, 
of a work entitled Memoirs of M. D’ Artagnan, Capt.-Lieut. 
of the 1st Company of the Musketeers of the King, written 
by Captain Cortils de Sandras, and published in 1701 by 
Pierre Marteau in Cologne. Captain de 
born in 1644, and served a term of imprisonment in the 
Bastille for offending the French Court by scandalmonger- 
ing. All our favourite Dumas Athos and 
Porthos, Aramis, Cardinal Richelieu and the rest, are 
“lifted ” from the Sandras book. 
the earlier work, and rewrote it, with dialogue of his own. 


create The 


is discussing the dis. 


Sandras_ was 


characters 
Dumas came across 
A witty American editor applied the term “ second 
storey work” to what we call plagiarism. A 
storey man,” in transatlantic police slang, is a sub- 
division of burglar who waits until you are all at evening 
dinner, borrows a garden ladder, rears it against a second- 
floor window, opens it by sliding a knife against the catch, 
and proceeds quietly and swiftly to acquire any loose 
valuables lying about. 


” on cond 


The role of conscious or unconscious reminiscence in 
authorship, especially belles-lettres, is much knottier than 
appears at first glance. 
conscious recollection, and impinges on the phenomenon 
One 
grant the possibility of a great similarity between the 
“psyche” of two writers leading to their producing, 
independently of each other, material that in certain 
almost word for identical. Not to 


It is closely involved with sub- 


of imitation and second-hand inspiration. must 


passages is word 
mention sheer flukes. 

When the famous Seandinavian, Ossiannilson, began 
to write his rolling strophes about contemporancous 
political personages, he was promptly accused of learning 
his art, especially his rhythmic swing, from Kipling, who 
was then attracting much notice in Sweden. But he 
vowed that he had not read Kipling’s verse until afte! 
publishing his own book of verses, and added that the 
rhythm of his couplets had probably been inspired by 
his childhood impressions of barrel-organ music and 
Salvation Army hymns! I not, by the 
noticed any critical references to the influence of Pierr 
Loti on Kipling, but there are passages near the end ol 
The Light that Failed which surely show how strongly 
Kipling was impressed by his former reading of tbe 


have way, 
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wonderful description in Le Roman d'un Spahi of the 
death of that French colonial soldier in an ambush by 
Sencgalese. Here, of course, was legitimate inspiration. 
At least one prince, to my knowledge, has been as good 


* second storey 


as accused in the public Press of being a 
man,” so we humble authors should be of good cheer. 
The gentleman in question was Prince William, younger 
brother of the Crown Prince of Sweden. Critics were not 
doubtless sheer 
7? 


slow to point out striking similarities 
coincidences—in his poem, “ Skriv, skriv, brusande liy 
*), to passages in a 


(* Write, write, thou pulsing spirit ! 
*Farbror 


Danish poem of Mrs. Blicher-Clausen, called 
Frans.” 

Is it possible to make oneself quite independent of 
previous writers and writings? Dumas the Elder 
denied it. ‘“* One cannot,” he declared, 
“ build from nothing ; not even God Almighty could avoid 
a prototype, for when He created mankind He made him 


after His own image.” 


evnical old dog 


It is against Shakespeare more than any other writer 


g 
that talk of plagiarism has surged. Pedants have adduced 
scores of passages that he is alleged to have taken from 
older and poets. But Shakespeare, 
like Virgil and Moliére, stole only from obscure authors, 
while Dumas pére, on the contrary, took whole scenes from 
Schiller. chapters from Walter Scott, pages from ¢ hateau- 
* Mon ami,” he was wont coolly to retort when 
rallied on the subject, 
whom I have saved from bad company.” 


contemporaneous 


briand. 
“that passage is a daughter 


Virgil stole hexameters right and left, chiefly from 
Ennius and Lucretius. The judgment of their times was 
not severe. And Moli¢re in his Scapin’s Tricks himself 
played the dubious trick of taking a whole scene from his 
Pascal 


contemporary, Cyrano de Bergerac. * second- 


storeved ” several of his famous from the 
works of older thinkers. 

A curious attempt was made in sixteentli-century 
France to systematize this literary pilfering and teach it, 
for a cash consideration. A Parisian, with the appropri- 
ate name of Richesouree, who styled himself “ Director 
of the Academy of Philosophical Orators,” showed the 
would-be Demosthenes how to choose good telling sen- 
tences from the published works of renowned orators, 
trim them, mix them, and deliver to an admiring mob. 

* Editors are getting entirely too squeamish nowadays,” 
declared Mr. Franklin Adams in New York. ‘* Where 
would Shakespeare have been if the critics had objected 
to old plots? I sympathized with Gouverneur Morris 
when he said in a forenote to a book of short stories, a 
few vears ago: ‘I wish people wouldn’t write and tell 
me that my story, The Malaga Grapes, is stolen out of 
The trabian Nights. I know it!’ I remember reading 
an indignant defenee, by some dramatic critic, of the 
charge that d’Annunzio had lifted parts of Salammbé for 
The critic asserted that a man of 
d’Annunzio’s fame would not do such a thing. Well, 
d@’Annunzio already had taken liberally from Sappho, 
to make his Child of Pleasure, and his novel, The Intruder, 
vas simply an amplification (spoiled in the process) of a 
short story of de Maupassant’s, so perhaps he thought 
differently about such things. There was a time when 
nobody thought of inventing a new plot—and _ those 
weren’t the slowest times, either. I refer, of course, to 
Ancient Greece. I have often thought that a real Euro- 
pean literature might have been created if Ibsen’s contem- 
poraries, instead of trying feebly to get some of his ideas 
into new plots of their own, had gone straightforwardly 
to tell their versions of the stories of Hedda, young Alving, 
Nora, and the whole immortally interesting lot.” 


B. D. 


his film play, Cabiria. 


The Milk of Human Kindness 


{ _ evening, soon af ‘War, Iwas a passenger in 

a workmen's train in Italy, which was taking the 
cmplovees of the factories and workshops of Spezia to their 
homes in the country. I had provided myself with such 
Socialist lit as I had been able to obtain at the 


Spezia bookstall, for it was then the hey-day of Lenin, 


rature 


whose hame was scribbled on 


Milan to Napl Se 


From a conversational point of view, the journey was 


every village wall from 


disappointing. Lean, great-handed men crowded my 
compartment and the price of bread and scarcity of sugar 
were the principal matters of comment. However, the 
newspapers I had bought were exciting enough. According 
to the ./vanti the power of the proletariat had shaken 
every throne in Europe. The Soviet star was rising in 
the East and the apc thoosis of the 


plished. 


W ige-slave was accome- 


The wage-slaves in my carriage, however, preserved 


a calm which belied their subsequent behaviour. At the 
moment their minds ran narrowly on pence, in spite 


of international cataclysms, 


We pulled up at a way 


tae «ct 1? . 
} side Station near . 


aT : cpt Hi] Aaa 
ten, fifteca minutes we waited, while the dusk gathered 
in, chilling us and whetting our appetite 
i 5 i’l 
We grew stless. 


* Wiy don't we go on?” cried passengers in the rear 
of the train, beginning to swarm out of their carriages. 
“We are working men, corpo di bacco, and we want to 
who had long black hair and 
crimson hat—explained that we 
the Prince of Montenegro was 


tron-master 


get home to our supper. 
The sta te 
crimson gills like his 
could not go on because 
passing through in a special train. 
** Then the Prince must wait,” they cried. ‘‘ We have 
been working all day while he was idling, santo Dio!” 
The station-master explained that he could not send 
on the train against the signals. ‘“‘ What can I do?” 
he asked the protestants, who had now assembled at his 
office. “ What do you want me to do?” 
“We want supper,” they answered. 
“I deplore the delay,” said the station-master. “ And 
I am a Socialist, like yourselves. I 


I apologize for it. 
Such scandals must cease.”’ 


will write to the papers. 

* Gr-r-r,” growled the mob, like a lion. 

Just what happened next I don’t know. But the 
station-master must have insulted someone, or tried to 
bolt. At any rate he was seized. He was shaken. He 
was kicked. The windows of his office were broken and 
he was forced to stand on a chair, and apparently com- 
manded to make a speech, but whether in apology for 
some personal wrong, or merely to justify the ridiculous 
regime of which he was the representative, whereby Princes 
passed by in comfort while working men hungered for 
their homes, I have no idea. Nor does it matter. 

‘‘My dear friends, I didn’t frame the time-tables,” 
he began. 

“You stopped the train,” came the answer. 

* And you will stop the Prince of Montenegro,” he 
replied, smartly, “if I send you on. Then you will all 
be killed in a collision.” 

But this was a little too smart for his audience. 

** We'll kill you first,” growled a savage-looking youth, 
Things began to look 


, 


seizing him by the back hair. 
very lively. 

The station-master begged for mercy. He was a 
working man, too. Surely he would not have to appeal 
to his fellows in vain? - Alas for human brotherhood, 
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his voice grew muffled. He was down now, and lost to 
view. 
an innocent man? No! 

The station-master was saved. 
was signalled. 

In another moment the Prince of Montenegro was 
pleased to pass. That distracted the attention of the 
crowd and changed its mood. From being as cruel as 
a child, it became as charming as a child can be. Some- 
body picked up a crimson hat from a dustbin and gave 
it to the station-master. Numbers of people slapped his 
plump back and a navvy kissed him. 

In great good humour we dispersed to our carriages, 
feeling that there was still some hope for the world, 
now that we were no longer baulked of our caffe latte. 

As the train pulled out, I caught sight of the station- 
master brushing himself and panting. His eyes had the 
look of a faun confronted by a large tank. And indeed 
he had cause to be alarmed, and indeed he had cause to 
gasp, for he had been in the presence of a hungry prole- 
tariat. Something that had been but a word to him 
before was suddenly made flesh, and it had knocked 
him down. I shouldn't wonder if he had changed his 
opinions by the time of the Fascist march to Rome. 

F. Yeats-Brown. 


It was our engine. 
The blocking train 


Hidden Treasure 


T was here in the days of Dutch William of “ glorious, 
pious, and immortal memory ” that Captain James 
buried his family gold and silver. He had a surname 
too, distinguished at the Siege of Derry and commended 
by General Walker in a letter that now hangs on the study 
wall; but one must not give exact names and places 
where buried treasure is concerned. 

Captain James hid his silver not far from the house, 
near a certain tree, says local tradition; but he left no 
clue. He came back from the Siege of Derry a broken 
man, to find his house burnt down. In a few weeks he 
was dead, taking his secret with him. His son was for 
long a minor and there was no successful search for the 
treasure, so tradition carried the story on, saying that it 
is still there near the big tree. Recently his descendants 
dug for it with the help of a diviner and all the willing 
hands that could use pick and shovel. 

Sitting on the grass, which was bright with 
daffodils, for it was Easter, I tried to conjure up the 
ghost of Captain James. Was he watching with a smile, 
benign or ironical, the group of excited people about the 
upturned sods? Did he look with surprise at the long 
mellow house that stands now where he saw the burnt 
ruin of his own house ? Did he marvel at the two motor 
cars outside the open door ? 

So much would be dear and familiar to him in the 
scene—the wide-flung hills and moors of Tyrone against 
the windy April sky; the curving lines of ploughed 
fields and pasture, of copse-crowned heights and larcl- 
green valleys; the tender green of the willows; the 
naked strength of the elms and beeches; the carpet of 
anemones in the glen by the stream ; the myriad nebulae 
of primrosegs on every bank and up the mossy hill; the 
fire of the gorse bushes burning incense in the sunshine. 
All these, if he saw them, must have still been dearly 
familiar to him, wistfully sweet as in the Easters he knew, 
when he was master here and said to himself: “ I have a 
goodly heritage.” 

But was his smile ironical, knowing the secret of the 
treasure, and giving no hint of it to his descendants 
gathered near the old tree? The diviner had walked 
to and fro with his hazel rod, and each time at one spot 


Was that piercing scream the death throes of 


the rod turned upwards. It was at one place only i 
moved, so the rod showed metal rather than water. We 
gathered round as the diggers fel! upon the place with 
pick and shovel. A spaniel in an ecstasy of youth and 


the joy of upturned earth rushed in circles around the 


hole, and a retriever watched in grave surprise. The 
She had been born jy 
India and knew life too well to be hopeful overmuch. 

Deeper and deeper grew the hole. and they 
a hard ring of the pick would raise an excited: “* Oh! J; 
it?” But every time it was a stene. An hour passed and 
there was now a grave in the daffodil-sprinkled grass, 
The diviner was invoked again. He stood in the hole: 
the hazel rod switched up sharply. He bent and picked 
up a flat stone and threw it on the grass. 

“ Tronstone!” he said dryly. He stood on thi 


fox-terrier was a little cynical. 


Ey ery how 


LTass 


above it; the rod twitched upwards. He returned to tly 
hole ; the rod was now motionless. 
“I fear it was only the ironstone,” he said. ‘ Take 


it to the forge and get it melted down.” 

So the treasure is still hidden and perhaps Captain 
James laughed a little at his descendant, the ( 
standing hot and weary, with the pick in his hand. But 
the goodly heritage is still there, the hills and moors of 


= 





Tyrone, the good brown bogland, the heather and th 
grouse ; the tinkle of water in the glen ; the umber brown 
earth of the steep ploughed fields, and the daily changing 
infinite beauty of wood and garden and field—a goodlic 
heritage than the silver tankards still hidden under the 
sod. 


The 


[‘* Tut GotpEN Car’ 


Theatre 


, 


AT THE GLoBpe THEATRE] 


A SATURNINE and satyrlike Jew (Reuben Manass:) whe 
enmeshes Miss Margaret Bannerman in his toils, is edmirably 
portrayed by Mr. Raymond Massey at the Glebe. He plays 


the part with just the right mixture of vigour and restraint 


and is the central figure throughout, which is as it should be, 
for the other characters have little to do and the plot is 


conventional. However, Miss Bannerman gets tlhe optimum 
effect from her very charming dresses from Paris. favours 
velvet and wore a green and white spotted waistcoat in the 
second act which fascinated me more than the dialogue. 
The Golden Calf is an evening’s mild :musement, neither Jess 
nor more. 


She 


[‘‘ LirrLe Eyorr,” PLayroom Six] 
Tue terror and tragedy that lie in wait for us in a little house 
near Oslo (they call it Christiania on the programme) enter 
superbly with Miss Betty Potter in the middle of a long ultra- 
Ibsenish first act. From the moment when the Rat Wife, 
tall, yellow, macabre, looms between the curtains of the quiet 
sitting-room, the action never flags. 

We learn how the Rat Wife lures the rats from li 
and drowns them in the fiord, and we hang on her lips, 
fascinated and frightened, as does Little Eyolf, the crippled 
child. By the time she leaves us we know that a doom has 
overshadowed the house—as perfect a piece of playing as 
any to be seen in London. 

Allmers, the hero, is irked by his jealous and too des 
wife, Rita, and he loves his sister, Asta, with her big 
And Asta is not his sister at all, but a foundling. Little Kyolf 
falls into the fiord, lured by the Rat Wife, and is drowned. 
Rage and remorse overcome the two Allmers, with the hysteria 
of Rita to fill their cup to overflowing. This desperate, brim- 
ming sense of wild grief gets across the footlights, so that I 
myself nearly screamed, in concert with the Allmers, during 
the second act. Only in that Grand Guignol scene when 4 
wardful of lunatics grow restive in a thunderstorm, have I felt 
such a similar shivering contagion of horror. 

The play ends more happily and simply than is usual with 
Ibsen. Asta goes off, renunciation written in her marvellous 
eyes (Miss Maude is a very finished actress) ; the Allmers are 


uses 


ted 


eves. 
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reunited by an understanding of the true meaning of the 
tragedy and all is very fairly well, for a time at least. But 
one can't help fecling that Asta will come back and Rita go 
mad. Gramophones and invented when 
jbsen wrote, but I feel that if the Allmers had been able to 
switch on the they avoided 
some of those dreadful probings into the depths which so 
shattered their lives. But perhaps this is a frivolous thought. 

it is all magnificently acted. The least high-brow of 
ectators —with whom I number myself —will enjoy this play, 
a such 2 catharsis of emotion is good for the soul. 

These * Playroom Six” productions at 6 New Compton 
Street (Regent 3988) are worth watching. They will present 
strindberg’s Miss Julie from October 4th to 22nd. There 
are Sunday evening performances, and the rates of sub- 
scription are much less than for tickets for an ordinary 
Certainly they are far better value. I. Y-B. 


wireless weren't 


loud-speaker might have 


theatre. 
(° Tue Sttver Corp av THe Sr. Martin’s Turatre] 

Tus play is well off the beaten track, and despite an 
ecasionally tedious first act, is distinctly interesting. 


The Phelps ménage is a most unhappy one. The one indi- 
vidual I sincerely congratulate is the late Mr. Phelps, who 
yas removed to another —and I am sure not a worse—home 


The root of the 
Miss Lilian 
mother-love 


ome twenty years before the scene opens. 
trouble is Mrs. Phelps plaved by 
Braithwaite, in whose hands the silver cord of 

She knows no scruples in her desperate 
“ two 


brilliantly 


becomes an iron chain. 
attempts to retain her almost demoniacat hold on her 
big strong boys *’—though anything less virile than Robert, 
who has no ** guts” 
mt mine) and whose main occupation seems to be moving 


(the expression is his scientist wife's, 


tower-pots about, cannot well be imagined. 

It is difficult to single out individual triumphs in an excellent 
cast, but I must mention Miss Marjorie Mars’s rendering of 
Hester's hysteria when Robin jilts her at mammia’s instigation. 
Her realism: was more than poignant, and I had to comfort 
nyself with the thought that Hester's insanity would prove 
quite a temporary affair. She seemed far too sensible a girl 
not to appreciate her luck in escaping the dreadful fate of 


T.W. 


eeooming Mrs. Phelps’s daughter-in-law. 


The Cinema 


(‘Tur Barrtes or CoroNeEL AND FALKLAND ISLANDS * AT 
THE New GaLLery CINEMA] 

Tas is undoubtedly the best War film England has yet 

produced. It is so strong pictorially that it can dispense with 

the usual sub-story. 

We are taken behind the scenes, and we see Admiral Cradock 
naking his momentous decision to attack the vastly superior 
hostile fleet at Coronel. Each detail of the encounter is 
presented so graphically that I really forgot it was only a 
mock battle as I watched the * Good Hope's” gallant end, 
the dinner-party at Valparaiso to celebrate the German 
victory is no less successful. Admiral von Spee, a most life-like 
impersonation, refuses to drink ‘** Damnation to the British 
Navy.’ but raises his glass “to a most gallant foe.” With 
omething akin to presentiment, he says that the flowers which 
ilady offers him will prove a fitting funeral wreath when his 
turn comes. He has spoken truth. Lord Fisher commissions 
the ‘ Invineible * and the ‘ Inflexible* and they sail secretly 
to the alklands, where they forestall the arrival of Von Spee 
by only a few hours. 

The presentation of this terrific battle is nothing short 
fmasterly, and I could not but be impressed by the lack of 
wastfulness and vindictiveness throughout the film. Never 
is the hestile fleet depicted as anything but a brave and 
worthy foe. The doubles of all the principal characters are 
exceptionally good, the of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 

The acting is good on the whole and the crowd scenes wel] 
presented, but the gestures of the rival commanders should 
tally have been more restrained. Naval oflicers don’t carry 
on like that. I hope this splendid film will fill the New Gallery 
br months to come and be seen all over the Empire. 

T.. Wa 


with exception 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer From Paris. 
[Vo the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sin, Paris is deeply impressed by the visit of the American 
Legionaries. Also it is true to say that Paris is amused. 
There is no doubt about the spontaneity of their welcome. 
Never since the Armistice have we seen Paris so beflagged and 
varlanded. Some, indeed, declare that the present display 
is even more lavish than on the former great occasion. And 
this, perhaps, is the more remarkable since nine years ago the 
flags of many nations combined to swell the victory’s great 
colour chorus, To-day we see but two emblems, the Tricolor 
and the Stars and Stripes. 

Iiverywhere the Legionaries are During the 
journey from the port to Paris, peasants, who had walked miles 
to see them, crowded on to the platforms of little stations and 
gripped the hands thrust Paris 
theatres are according a certain number of free seats to the 
* Veterans,” as they are styled. Big shops are offering 
“our heroes” specially reduced prices. The conductors of 
motor that the Legionaries board in dozens, 
indiscriminately, seeming to believe that every vehicle in 
Paris goes to the Opera—forget to be irritable and treat them 
indulgently as babies. The have ‘splashed ” 
them every day since their arrival. M. Poincaré, Marshal 
Foch and Cardinal Dubois—the State, the Army and the 
Church-—-have eulogized them and the Duchesse d’Uzés is 
entertaining their wives. Paris could hardly do more. 

Paris is deeply impressed. It has forgotten the affair of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, which at one time cast a shadow over the 
welcome preparations. That shadow spread wider than many 
people realized. Even an ex-President of the Republic had 
written a personal letter of protest to the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. To-day only the Communist paper Humanité 
mentions the names of Sacco and Vanzetti. Paris has for- 
gotten war debts and the seeming intransigence of the United 
States’ attitude toward them. Paris has forgotten the 
bitter disappointment of a security guarantee that was not 
fulfilled. For Paris, romantic at heart, believes that America, 
who ten vears ago sent two million men to fight her battle, 
has come back to France. 

And this tide of national feeling reached its peak to-day 
when the great chains that bar the way through the Are de 
Triomphe were cast aside and 30,000 men of America marched 
through with banners flying to the tune of the ** Star Spangled 
Banner’ and the “ Marseillaise.” They had come, these 
thirty thousand men, three thousand miles, some further, for 


welcome. 


from carriage windows. 


omnibuses 


newspapers 


this honour of marching through the capital of France, And 
Paris felt honoured at the sight of them. America, whom 
France believed to be generous, was generous still. America, 


the ** great sister republic across the sea **—how often we read 
the phrase —was still the great republic whose heart beat 
warm for France. And France, still with an anxious cye on 
Germany, still part of a continent by no means pacified, no 
doubt felt stronger as these men marched by. 

Yes, Paris is impressed, and, in quite another way, Paris 
is amused. Paris is impressed by the Great Parade. It is 
amused —vastly amused—by the fact that the Legionaries 
never stop parading. The Temps, all unconsciously, perhaps 
expressed the root of the amusement in the course of a warm 
tribute to the Legionaries. ** They have not altogether the 
same manners, nor the same origins as ourselves,” ran the 
article, ** but...” 

They have not the same manners. Paris is demonstrative 
Parisians will array themselves in glory for 
They do not, however, walk about in glory. 

“They have not the same manners.” Perhaps Paris finds 
some strange allinity between American big business and 
America’s Big Parade. America, it would seem, finds it not 
incongruous to boost ** Old Glory” in the same manner as ft 
boosts a soap. Thus the other evening Parisians strolling 
by the Café de la Paix were greeted by the Legionaries, be- 


in its 
occasions. 


way. 


medalled and beflagged, with a din of motor-horns and 
trumpets. Parisians were amused. These Legionaries had 


not the same manners as themselves, but, ten years ago~ 
well, three thousand miles was a long way to send two million 


men !—I am, Sir, «&c., Your Paris CORRESPONDENT. 
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The League of Nations 
Hard Work at Geneva 


For the last week and more the Delegates at the League of 
Nations Assembly have been devoting themselves to the 
prosaic but very necessary work of the six Commissions into 
which the Assembly regularly breaks up after the first week 
or so of platform discussion is over. This division of labour 
alone makes it possible to have every department of the 
League’s work surveyed by Delegates in the course of the three 
or four weeks for which an Assembly normally lasts. Hence, 
incidentally, the necessity for each Delegation to comprise, 
if possible, at least six members, so that it may be duly 
represented on each of the Commissions. Small and distant 
countries manage to make shift with a delegation of three, 
each of them taking charge of two Commissions, for there 
are never more than three Commissions meeting 
simultaneously. 


In the humanitarian field, the Fifth Committee has been 
concentrating in the past week mainly on Women and 
Children and the Opium Traffic. The discussions on the former 
subject have marked a notable advance in public opinion 
in that a resolution has been unanimously adopted which is 
tantamount to requesting the Assembly to urge every Govern- 
ment to abolish the State regulation of prostitution wherever 
it still exists. As recently as three or four years ago it would 
have been thought incredible that certain Governments would 
have assented to a resolution of that character, even if it be 
interpreted simply in the restricted sense of abolishing licensed 
houses, leaving the registration of the individual prostitutes 
for the moment untouched. 


The health discussions in the Second Commission deserve 
far more space than it would be possible to give in a mere 
cursory survey of the week’s work—so much so, indeed, that 
it seems wiser to leave them for separate treatment in some 
subsequent issue of the Spectator. Far more important 
questions than opium or health have been engaging the 
attention of other Commissions and of the League Council which 
meets at intervals during the September Assembly session. 
The Council to-day is a different body from what it was when 
my letter of last week was written, for since then the annual 
elections have taken place and the outgoing States—Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia and Salvador—have been replaced by Cuba, 
Finland and Canada. That change raises several points of 
interest and importance to the League. In the first place, 
the system of rotation decided on last year, whereby States, 
after sitting for three years, must stand aside for another 
three years before they can be re-elected, involves certain 
inevitable sacrifices. Men, for example, like Dr. Benes of 
Czechoslovakia and M. Vandervelde of Belgium ought always 
to be on the Council were it not for the injustice the retention 
of their seats would do to other States. As it is they have 
gone, and it cannot be pretended that their successors will 
equal them in experience or political sagacity. But it is 
generally felt that principles in the long run matter more than 
personalities. That and that alone accounts for the rejection 
by the Assembly of Belgium’s request to be allowed to stand 
again though she has held her Council seat for nearly eight 
years. 

Canada’s election marks on epoch in the development of 
the League and of the British Empire. Voting at the elections 
is secret, and it is therefore impossible to know which States 
contributed the twenty-six votes which gave Canada her 
advantage over Greece, which was runner-up with twenty- 
three. No doubt she had all the seven British Empire votes 
(it may be noted that it is practically only in Council elections 
that this preponderance of voting-power enjoyed by the 
British Empire counts for anything); Germany supported 
her, so did the Scandinavian States and the Little Entente, 
and it may be assumed that France, Belgium and Holland 
did the same. One interesting fact is the willingness of the 
Assembly to see the British Empire doubly represented on the 
Council; another is the desire definitely manifested by 


Canada to obtain a position which involves her far more than 
formerly in European affairs. 


ee; 


The Council, as I write, is trying to dispose of what js pro 





bably the most difficult and complex problem it has ever had 
before it. The dispute between Hungary and Rumania over 
the expropriation by the latter of the properties of Hungaria) 
owners in Transylvania bristles with unsolved problems x 
every turn. The League Council has been asked by Hungay 
to nominate a judge to fill the vacancy caused by Rumania’; 
action in withdrawing her member of the Hungaro-Rumania, 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal set up by the Treaty of the Trianoy 
to deal with such cases of expropriation. Rumania withdrey 
her judge on the ground that the Tribunal had been exceeding 
its competence in handling cases which, in Rumania’s view 
lay outside the Treaty provisions. The Council has taken the 
view that it must consider the matter in its broadest aspects 
and it does not recognize that an imperative duty to appoint 
a judge can be laid on it by the Treaty of the Trianon. But 
that again raises a question: Can an “ external” Treat 
lay a duty on the League ? 

Another question is whether the Arbitral Tribunal! unde 
discussion did, in fact, exceed its competence. Even if the 
Council thinks it did, does it lie with the Council to give q 
ruling on that question, or should the matter be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice? If it is a 
question of sending it to the Court, can the Council do this 
by a majority vote in the face of Rumania’s resolute opposi- 
tion, or must there be unanimity, which Rumania’s hostile 
vote makes impossible? It is neither hoped nor intended 
that all these questions will be answered by the Council's 
findings ; indeed, Sir Austen Chamberlain, who has been 
primarily responsible for the negotiations, has aimed through- 
out at effecting a settlement by agreement. His own view, 
as expressed in a trenchant speech to the Council on Monday, 
is that, while Rumania has at any rate made some advances 
towards agreement, Hungary has never moved one incl from 
the position she took up six months and more ago. Against 
that it has to be conceded that Hungary’s demand—whiich is 
simply for the submission of the whole question to The Hague 
Court—is in full accordance with the methods and traditions 
of the Council, which would no doubt have adopted this 
expedient long ago had not Rumania refused to concur in tle 
suggestion. 


Apart from these Council discussions, which have been 
followed with extraordinary interest and concern, not only 
at Geneva but throughout Central Europe, the most important 
work on foot has been the attempt of the Third Commission 
of the Assembly to find some way round the problem of 
security, since it seems impossible to find a way through. The 
position is simple enough. Most European States will never 
feel protected against the future unless they are sure of a 
combination of their League colleagues to assist them, as 
provided by the Covenant, in case they suffer unprovoked 
attack. Can such an assurance be drafted in terms sufficiently 
definite to produce the necessary confidence, and sufficiently 
indefinite to meet the hesitations of Great Britain, whose 
chief spokesman at Geneva has declared that Britain can 
accept no new commitments ? That raises the question of 
what her existing commitments are under Article 16 of the 
Covenant, for example; and there again opinions differ 
widely as to whether precision is an advantage or a danger. 
M. Paul-Boncour, the French representative, is anxious to 
send this and kindred questions to the Preparatory Con 
mission set up to deal with disarmament, on the ground that 
you can make no headway with disarmament unless you face 
the security problem as well. It may be so decided, for it is 
clear that the present Assembly can give no definite answel 
to so delicate and fundamental a question. But quite as im 
portant as any decision that may be taken is the new revela: 
tion these weeks of discussion have provided of the place the 
security problem holds in the thoughts and policy of prac: 
tically every European State.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT 


Geneva, Sepiember 17th, 
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\4 Cror-DRYING TRIUMPH. 
| spent one of the wetter days of this wet season watching 
gery detail of an ingenious and scientific endeavour to 





t is prof cancel the farmer's chief handicap. The day began in the hay- 
“ver had f feld. A second crop of mixed rye-grass and clover was being 
































at in the rain. Without any delay beyond raking up into 


nia Over 
gwathes for convenience in loading, the hay was piled on a 


INgarian 


lems at ff fat lorry, drawn by light tractors, one with ribbed wheels for 
Lungary § york in the field, one with rubber wheels for use on the road. 


The hay was carried about two miles to the farmyard and 
there unloaded on to an elevator. From the top of the 
devator it fell into a cage of a design and pattern worth the 
attention of all the farming community, whether it is chiefly 
jaterested in grain or grass. 

* - * * 
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The apparatus is not complicated or expensive. A circular 
of hot-water pipes, of an inch 
jiameter, coiled very closely, and the thin end of this cone 
of spiral pipes is hooded by of iron. A fan, 
dectrically motived, drives the hot air through the stack. That 
isall, except that after the hay or grain or what not is piled 
up within the cage and round the pipes, the whole is closed 
jw by canvas curtains which prevent the escape of heat and 
jmegularity in the passage of the hot air. Hach cage can 
contain about three tons of hay. I happened to arrive for a 
two days’ inspection of this method when much the wettest 
The rye and clover were 


wire cage surrounds a cone 


a dunce’s hat 


| under 
1 if the 
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of all the crops was under trial. 
juicy with much sap, and were further soaked by the sort of 
nin that the West of England knows how to produce with 
I saw this watery burden carted without any 


emphasis. 
The crop driers were to be given a 


delay and during rain. 
est of tests. 
* * * “ 


First. a word as to the history of crop-driers. The first 


| View, 
mday, @ British patent was taken out in the ‘sixties. Twenty vears 
vances @ later Mr. Martin Sutton offered £100 for the best design. Two 
1 from MP years ago, after many trials, a portable crop-drier was 
gainst MP ehibited in action at the Royal Show at Chester, and last 
hich is @ year it perambulated the country. A good many were manu- 
Hague § factured and high hopes were entertained that a really prac- 
litions @ tical and economic method had been found of negativing the 
1 this Bhandicap of weather. This crop-drier was produced from 
in the § Oxford University. which had recently undertaken, on behalf 
ofthe Ministry of Agriculture, the subject of farm machinery, 
been g lbelieve that the wife of the chief inventor made some of the 
only wore fertile suggestions. For myself, I saw one considerable 
irtant @ @monstration on an Oxfordshire farm, and thought it par- 
ission @ tially, though only partially, successful. Some later failures, 
m of @ farmers judged them, diminished confidence in any system 
The @ o! crop-drying. ‘ ‘ . . 
never 
of a A good many other farmers have been making experiments : 
n, as | Specially Mr. Borlase Matthews, a great believer in electricity 
-oked fon the farm, and Mr. Tinker. The first worked in Southera 
ently § England, the second in Scotland. A third is Colonel Lyon, of 
ently @ Appleton Hall, Cheshire, whose most whole-hearted experiment 
vhose § ! witnessed last week. His device is eclectic. As ought to 
can @ happen with designs for the public good, one inventor has 
n of @ lcped another; and the accretion of knowledge has been 
f the considerable that we are probably within sight of a plan 
liffer 0! crop-drying that will free farmers who can use it from 
nger, § the handicap of bad harvest weather. 
is to * * + * 
‘om: Ido net propose —I have not the knowledge —to weigh the 
that B omparative methods of the different crop-driers. It is 
facé # enough for the moment to give the results of one of them. 
it if BH (olonel Lyon this year has dried wheat, oats and barley, 
swel Band several sorts of hay on his machine. Every crop has 
im § been carried to the drier with the minimum of delay ; and 
rela: fj in all cases, except the extreme one that I watched in opera- 


the i tion, the drying has been complete within thirty-six hours. 
rac: § Colonel Lyon himself compresses and trusses both hay and 
straw at the first possible moment; and his milch cows are 
r. living on the dried fodder, for which they are greedy. Some 
of the hay is a short, and very sweet, second cutting from 





Country Life 


the rough of a golf course. I li:v* never smelt sweeter hay. 
Most of it keeps some greenness, t') »ugh bone-dry, and Colonel 
Lyon nurses the plausible belief that it has qualities which 
do not usually belong to hay that has been weathered. He 
hopes that it will enable him to reduce his cake-bill by 50 
per cent. or perhaps very much more. 

* * * % 

Perhaps the most promising trial of the year was made 
with barley. The barley was carried direct to the crop-drier, 
which fulfilled all the processes necessary for the grain. When 
it was threshed after some twenty-four hours in the drier, 
the grain had lost all unnecessary moisture and its germinat- 
ing quality was in no way impaired. Now Cheshire barley 
is not always appreciated by maltsters. Brewers will only 
take barley of very definite qualities (such as Norfolk barley 
pre-eminently contains) and they are willing to pay for this 
up to twice as much as less nutritious barley fetches for other 
purposes. This crop-dried barley from a Cheshire farm in a 
wet year was welcomed by the brewers, as were the oats by 
the keepers of hunters. As for wheat, Cheshire farmers in 
general hold that it must stand in the field for nine days 
before being carried. All this period of delay and danger was 
such future as kiln-drying 


eliminated ; and 


needless, 


any process 


becomes 
* * * > 


The immense advantages of crop-drying, if feasible, need 
not be elaborated. They are admirably stated under six 
heads in a Governmert pamphlet on the subject, issued from 
the Clarendon Press, though some strong points are there 
Colonel Lyon is sowing this season crop; of mixed 
H >: hopes to cut the rye and vetches 
les3 


omitted. 
rye, rye-grass, and vetches. 
in May next, and later to cut the 
early than the other two as a second crop. 
may thus greatly affect farming methods. A farmer equipped 
with a crop-drier can make plans forbidden to others. He 
ean, for example, mow much later and feel sure of securing these 
late aftermaths. Again, the crop-drier should be a most 
effective co-operator with the new discoveries (most ardently 
preached by Mr. Christopher Turnor, Sir Alfred Mond, Professor 
Keeble and others) of the high feeding value of autumnal 
They 


which is 


rye-grass, 


The crop-drier 


grasses if they are newly grown and rightly manured. 
can be substituted for high-priced, imported * cake.” 
* * % % 

Doubtless it has vet to be proved how far any crop-drier 
as yet perfected is economic; but the cost is certainly not 
prohibitive and will be cheapened where electricity is available. 
Such a crop-dvier as Colonel Lyon’s, with cone, cage, blower, 
coke-furnace, and Dutch-barn roof, does not approach £1,000 ; 
and it is thought might pay for itself within a few years. 
There seems to be no good reason why any big farm should 
not be equipped with one or two (Colonel Lyon's has two) ; 
nor is there anything to prevent their co-operative use by 
groups of smaller farmers. In any event this Cheshire trial 
has been so successful that it demands the interest and atten- 
tion of the Ministry and of farmers. I understand that the 
Farmers’ Club is making arrangements for securing further 


information. 
* a: * * 
A Late YEAR. 
Here is a severely accurate description of an autumnal 
half-hour on the banks of the Lea : 
By my little bit of river, 
Where the mirrored branches shiver, 
Herb of willow. willow, sallow, 
Hide the nests where moorhens hallo, 
Cluck and chatter to their chicks, 
Fishes move from weedy holes. 
Hark! I hear the busy voles 
(Pretty beasts, whose silken 
Prisons drops of silver air), 
Munching sedge and playing tricks. 


hair 


Such a little bit of river, 
Countless pleasures can deliver. 
Happy may | sit beside it, 
Where the elm trunk fell astride it, 
Till I cross the River Styx. 
W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


THE SACCO-VANZETTI TRIAL 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
§1r,— In your editorial preface to the letters you have received 
on this subject from some of your American readers, you say, 
*“*A system which admits six years’ procrastination is self- 
condemned, not only in our opinion, but in that of countless 
Americans.’ Why? Do you suggest that the American 
authorities should have refused to hear the delaying appeats 
made by the Defence Committee and have executed Sacco and 
Vanzetti immediately after they were sentenced to death ? 
Surely the fault of the American authorities, if there was one, 
was a fault of excessive consideration for the condemned men 
rather than of too little? (I am assuming the guilt of Sacco 
and Vanzetti.) 

I am bound to say that I think Americans have good cause 
for feeling aggrieved with European opinion on this point, 
although Americans, in resenting it, will do well to remember 
that the arguments for the condemned men were put before 
us with greater skill and at greater length than the arguments 
against them. It certainly does seem, on first thought, a 
cruel act to keep men in suspense for six years, but when that 
suspense was made by the men’s defenders, and with the 
intention of securing their lives for them, I do not see that 
anyone is entitled to accuse the American legal authorities of 
cruelty or incompetence. If I were unfortunate cnough to 
find myscif in the situation of Sacco and Vanzetti, I think I 
would avail myself of every opportunity that presented itself 
to me of delaying sentence. 

If Sacco and Vanzetti had been condemned in this country, 
they would have been executed in 1920. It may be, and 
probably is, a deplorable thing that the American law can be 
operated to delay execution for six years, but for the life of 
me I cannot see that this delay reflects discredit on the Ameri- 
ean people. On the contrary, I think it displays them in a 
state of humanity that is unique in the world. May I add 
that I do not share the belief of some of your American cor- 
respondents that this affair is nobody's business but their 
own. The world has marched past the point at which a 
nation can separate itself from all the other nations and claim 
immunity from criticism of its internal affairs. 

Americans themselves have never been reluctant to criticize 
the affairs of other countries, especially the affairs of this one. 
That criticism has sometimes been hard to bear, but on the 
whole it has been well meant. Miss Katherine Mayo’s book, 
Mother India, is an example of such interference in the affairs 
of other people than her own, but I would be sorry to think 
that any person considered that Miss Mayo had no right to do 
what she did. Finally, sir, does it become us to be so cen- 
sorious of the Americans over the Sacco-Vanzetti case when 
we have kept Oscar Slater in gaol for eighteen years, despite 
fhe fact that many eminent and reputable persons believe 
him to be innocent of the murder for which he was condemned ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Joun Ervine. 

131 Whitehall Court, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sin,—I have been reading the letters concerning the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case in your issue of September 17th. As one who 
followed the case carefully during the past year and on the 
ground in Massachusetts, I wish to protest against what are 
evident errors ; for it would be most unfortunate for English 
people generally to get the impression that justice in the 
United States is the blind force it seems to be. Not all 
Americans condone that tragic imbccility. 

In the first ptace, the Governor's investigation was a cursory 
one, conducted in a strange manner— behind closed doors and 
without administering an oath such as would be required 
before evidence would be accepted in any court of law. What 
went on there only a few people know. As to the advisory 
committee, there is one point which is dubious. Judge 
Grant has published a book in which he confesses to a prejudice 
against the Italians. This is a matter of record and can be 
verified, though I have not with me now the necessary docu- 


ee 


the Editor 


ments. Lowell is scarcely a “ lawyer of wide cx; 
as he has spent most of his life in educational fields, 

As for the question of the defendants’ political beliefs, 4 
fact has been established by the five affidavits publigy 
earlier in the year, testifying to Judge Thayer's bias, 
one of these his phrase was quoted as * ll get those enarchis 
bastards yet.” In this sense surely their political opinic, 
counted against them. 

Even the Lowell Advisory Committee admitted that he} 
been guilty of injudicial conduct outside the court roo; 


Tien 
PiCice 





And remember that Judge Thayer was the only judge w 
passed upon the question of his own eonduct, when defen 
counsel pleaded for a new trial on the grounds that he hy 
been prejudiced. | 

As for the various motions for a new trial, these were p: 
efforts to obstruct the progress of justice, but attempts 
prevent a grave miscarriage of justice. Too many doubtf 
points remained—such as the false construction placed | 
Judge Thayer on Capt. Proctor’s testimony about the pist 
the matter of the cap said to have been Sacco’s, the Berarde) 
pistol, and so forth—for a just man to desire to execute me 
upon such tenuous evidence. 

The fact remains, let apologists whitewash it as they ing 
that the Massachusetts judicial procedure is defective, sing 
the evidence in the case was never reviewed—and could neve 
be reviewed, according to the existing statute—by any oth 
court than that in which the case was tried. This is a vit 
point—and ignored by * good Americans ~*~ who subscribe t 
the “ my country right or wrong ~ slogan. 

As for the delays, Judge Thayer himself caused the case tol 
protracted almost two years by his various illnesses. This 
should be set against any delays caused by defence counsy 
tactics. As for the U.S. Supreme Court refusing to grant 4 
habeas corpus or a writ of certiorari, that proves nothing 
The justices appealed to ruled that the case was a State and 
not a Federal matter and that they had no legal righi t 
intervene. They never considered the evidence. 

This case has been a most terrible illustration of the inerti 
and blind panic that combine to keep quite good and estimab! 
people blinded by prejudice. Supporting neither the innocence 
nor the guilt of the accused, one can yet see that the great 
principle of English law, that every man is to be considered 
innocent until he is proved guilty, has not been carried out 
here.— I am, Sir, &e., EvizaBpetu McCausianp, 

* Springfield Republican,” Springfield, Massachusetts, USA, 


[To the Editor of the Spectraror.] 

Sir,—I read with enthusiastic approval your statement that 
you are bringing to England for trial one of those humane 
pig-killers which hold the pig satisfactorily in position. 

In the United States they have a humane killer for men. 
but it seems that a condemned man may be held in position 
for six years. Your Massachusetts correspondents are mainly 
of the opinion that this is * quite al! right provided that the 
condemned man and his friends keep asking that the fatal 
stroke be delayed. Yet I suspect that a desire to delay the 
fatal stroke is common to pigs and men. 

J hope that your apparatus will not hold the pig in position 
too long.—I am, Sir, &e., 

THYRZA. 


DRESS REFORM FOR MEN 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-** Crusader’ makes strong claims for the benefits 
accruing from the reduction and discarding of clothing by 
women. According to his arguments length of life secms to 
be in inverse ratio to length of skirt. In this enthusiasm fer 
the new gospel of exposure he hints that the remarkable 
decline in the female death-rate from all pulmonary discase 
is due to the modern custom of baring the arms and shoulders. 
A little research would convince him that early Victorian 
ladies were not strangers to bare arms and generous déco!!ctage. 
From this he argues that men also should abridge and lessen 
their garments. 
But presuming his contention to be accurate— that the 
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diminution of the female death-rate from chest complaints 
js eaused by fewer clothes—would not the converse be true— 
that men, still covering their arms and shoulders, are dying 
off in great numbers from tuberculosis and kindred ailments ? 
Js it not true that the death-rate from such maladies among 
men has also diminished ? 

There is no doubt that women have a more youthful appear- 
ance than formerly, due, to some extent, to the adoption of 
youthful fashions and a changed style of coiffure. But men 
also look younger than they did a generation ago, with their 
juvenile jackets and clean-shaven faces. Without a wholesale 
casting of clouts they have kept pace with women in defying 
Father Time. 

“(Crusader *’ fails to distinguish between suitable clothing 
for sport and that for ordinary life. Shorts, and shirts with 
open necks and elbow sleeves, are commendable for strenuous 
tennis ; but it does not follow that such truncated and scanty 
attire is right or proper for the street or for business. Some 
of the photographs published of groups on the Lido and at 
(ap d’Antibes prove that apparel right enough for swimming 
or action is a trifle indelicate for promiscuous lounging in 
open-air cafés. 

The modern obsession for health strikes some of us as an 
unhealthy sign. Every article of food and drink has been 
banned at some time or another by the advance guard ; and 
now the New Health Society is turning its attention to our 
attire. If you wish to retain a shred of self-respect, its members 
seem to say, you must retain scarcely a shred of clothing. 
Take off your hats and jackets, your collars and ties, bare 
your knees, change your boots into sandals. O ye stiff- 
necked generation, away with starch and tweeds ! Rend your 
garments ! 

What a miserable lot of delhumanized beings they would like 
to make of us, feeding on scientifically prepared dishes or 
banting on herbs, and clothed in sackcloth and ashes. These 
zealous reformers forget that average folk do not eat and 
drink consciously for health, nor clothe themselves merely for 
sanitation and hygiene. We dress for decency, decoration, 
and defence against the elements; and you cannot change 
the customs and habits of centuries by launching a new 
Society. 

“ The principles of Rollier and his forerunners are triumph- 
ing all over Switzerland, Germany, and Scandinavia,” says 
“(Crusader ”’ ; and then pictures men, bronzed and splendid, 
working nude from the waist up. From personal observation, 
and from other sources, I confidently assert that in those 
districts men wear heavier clothes than in England. Take 
Germany as an example ; I have two letters before me from 
master-tailors, who spent holidays there during 
August. They both comment on the popularity of the morning 
coat and top hat for Sunday wear. They also corroborate 
what I saw myself in a number of towns ; that the Germans 
wear jackets overloaded and clogged with cumbersome 
decoration—patch pockets with pleats and flaps, yokes and 
pleats at the back, and belts—in place of the Englishman’s 
plain lounge coat. A soft collar is looked upon as slovenly. 
There is no country in this world where men are so swathed 
with dress as Germany ; where they imitate, so far as possible, 
in their mufti, the stiffness of military dress. In Cologne, so 
one of my correspondents writes, the women still remain 
faithful to long skirts and long hair. 

* Crusader,” after a reference to his sun-bathing holiday 
abroad, laments that he must return and fit his neck to the 
collar again. But the apparel necessary for a lotus-eater’s 
holiday in summer sunshine is one thing, and that fit for work 
in England another. It is easy to bask in the sun and write 
airily of the adoption of shorts, low necks, and elbow sleeves 
for general wear. But the good sense of the British people 
will not allow them to engage in such heroics in a climate like 
ours. If we had months of almost unbroken fine weather and 
a genial temperature, we might reasonably modify our dress 
in the summer. With such a dearth of blue skies and balmy 
ephyrs, we prefer to be comfortably apparelled. 

The barriers against such a ‘* sans everything ’’ movement 
as “ Crusader’ outlines are not the stupidity and obstinacy 
of men, but such telling factors as the east wind, the pitiless 
rain, and the sedentary lives we are forced to lead for the greater 
part of our time. ‘ Crusader’s”’ parting shot is: ‘“ Where 
are the frock coats of yesteryear?” ‘The answer is: In 


London 


Japan, where men have discarded airy kimonos for the trimmer 
and more useful garments of the West.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. S. BRIDGLAND, 
Editor of the Tailor and Cutter. 

[During the past summer we had many opportunities of 
studying conditions in Northern Europe, including Germany, 
and our impression is that these countries set us an example 
in the matter of hygienic clothing that we might well follow. 
—Eb. Spectator.) 


[To the Editor of the SpectT«ror.] 

Sir,—There is no doubt that a reform in men's clothing is 
greatly needed—from the point of view of comfort as well 
as hygiene. Unfortunately the only people who have so far 
showed their common sense in this direction are at the wrong 
end of the social scale, and the conventional upper classes are 
loath to follow a fashion that they have not had the sense to 
initiate. Moreover, no reform can be made by any society 
or organization, as most people prefer discomfort to the risk 
of being thought cranky. 

I should like to see soft shirts and shorts become the universal 
summer wear for men, and in winter, something resembling 
a Russian blouse, with a belt, could be worn over the shirt. 
For evening wear I should regret the disappearance of the 
starched collar, which is clean, smart, and not uncomfortable, 
but some modifications of the present dress suit could no 
doubt be introduced. 

But I am quite hopeful that these reforms will be made 
quite soon and without the intervention of any society. In 
the last ten years man’s clothing has undoubtedly become 
more comfortable and more picturesque. The Fair Isle 
jumper was a step in the right direction. Let everyone start 
by a little artificial tanning—then when they have acquired 
a becoming sunburn, they will be ready enough to expose 
their throats, arms, and knees to the admiration of all, and to 
their own increased comfort.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ERNEST THESICER, 

6 Montpelier Terrace, S.W. 7. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
S1r,—May a reader of the Spectator be allowed to demur 
strongly to ‘‘ Crusader’s " statement that women have become 
more healthy owing to modern clothing—or lack of it ? 

We can only estimate the result of present fashions when this 
generation has grown up. I expect the girls of to-day will be 
sad wrecks thirty or forty years hence. The stoop they affect 
must end in making them bent oid women at fifty, and what of 
the poor lungs thus hindered in their expansion ? 

Constant excitement and restlessness, braced up by cock- 
tails and drugs, must in time tell a sad tale on nerves, and 
produce an old age of misery both for themselves and those 
belonging to them. MHappily the present fashions must pass, 
as all fashions do pass, but meanwhile it is hard that women 
and men of refinement should have to endure the sight of 
great fat thighs exposed to an extent their owners can hardly 
be aware of, of coarse upper arms and scarlet chests so blatantly 
thrust under one’s eyes that you cannot tell where to look to 
avoid the unpleasant vision. 

It is hard enough to have to bear it, but harder still to be 
told such a state of affairs is desirable !—I am, Sir, &c., 

A READER OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


SHALL I BE BORN AGAIN ? 
{To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sirn,—The highly interesting and informative article on 
** Shall I be born again ?”’ by the late John St. Loe Strachey, 
published in your issue of September 17th, has encouraged 
me to add a few words to the discussion of this vast subject. 
From very ancient times the idea of Rebirth has been held by 
different religions in various forms. In Hinduism it has taken 
the shape of the doctrine of * Transmigration of Souls,” in 
Buddhism that of Reincarnation. The three Semitic religions, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, which are markedly identical 
in their fundamental doctrines as taught by their great 
prophets, Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed, have quite a different 
conception of man’s rebirth. 

The idea of Rebirth presuppose: a life after death. All 


religions worth the name are at one on the existence of a life 
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after death, but it is about the nature of this “life after 
death ” that differences arise. According to Islam, death is 
merely the translation of the soul from one form of existence 
into another. The human body being too dense for the 
realization of the finer aspects of the spiritual universe, this 
translation is essential for the development of the great 
faculties which the soul has been endowed with. 

With its severance from the physical body the human soul 
starts on a new path of progress which has no limit and end 
and from which there is no coming back to this world in the 
body of an animal or human being. The only form of Rebirth 
in which Islam and possibly Christianity and Judaism believe 
has been very beautifully elucidated by Jesus Christ in the 
New Testament. When he put his claim of Messiahship before 
the Jews he was quite pertinently asked by them, where was 
Elijah, who, according to Malachi iv. 5, was to come before 
Him. Jesus told them that John the Baptist was Elias and 
that they might accept him if they would, suggesting thereby 
that by the Rebirth or Second Advent of a person was meant 
the coming of another with His power and spirit. The same 
explanation applies to his own Second Coming.—I am, Sir, 
&e., GuvLaM Farm Matix. 


The London Mosque, 63 Melrose Road, S.W.18. 


THE AVIATION BOOM 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 

§12,— I admire the intrepidity of those who, sitting comfort- 
ably at home and knowing as little of the mechanism of aero- 
planes and airships as they do of their electric light systems, 
talk of man’s indomitable soul, and of the world’s great need 
to make vicarious sacrifice upon the altars of a Progress which 
ought never to be printed without a capital *P.’ Three 
columns in the morning paper for ut least nine days are pro- 
mised to any man or women who will fly the Atlantic, and 
three lines for three days to any man or woman who will 
perish in attempting to fly the Atlantic. In a few months the 
Atlantic has engulfed a dozen daring men and one woman, 
while the Pacific has accounted for half-a-dozen men and one 
woman. The Pacific adventures have had bare record here, 
but the fate of Miss Doran has apparently aroused some 
indignation in America. As for the Atlantic dozen, I do not 
believe that there is a single reader of these lines who, any 
more than myself, could write down their names without 
error. The great flood of current news washes out their 
memory as surely as the ccean washed out their lives. I 
suppose that in days in which a man, woman, or child is killed 
on our roads every hour, it is almost unseemly to make too 
much fuss about the elision of a dozen human beings. 

Let us ask ourselves seriously whether aviation is worth 
the bones of a single human being. It appears to be assumed, 
in a thousand utterances upon the subject, that Science has 
solved the problem of flight, and that all that remains is to 
make improvement. We constantly see the suggestion made 
that the lives of aviators are not given in vain, and that when 
their machines crash or crumple, the consequent deaths, 
often by burning, are not spent uselessly because aviation has 
a great commercial future. A great thought for any day, that, 
What if a nice boy or two be burned alive every week if mar.- 
kind is to gain commercially ? I suggest here, in the piainest 
language, that the economic argument has no foundation 
whatever, that aviation has as yet no sound scientific basis, 
and that nothing has been done either with aeroplanes or 
“airships” that gives the slightest encouragement to the 
argument that flying will ever be worth while commercially. 

It is perfectly true that in several countries some thousands 
of passengers and hundreds of tons of cargo are carried 
through the air in a year, but those interested take care not 
to remind the public that this alleged commercial aviation is 
done at public expense. ‘The British tax-payer pays part of 
the fare of every passenger who flies from London to Paris. 
Did railways thus begin, or steamships ? The answer is that 
railways and steamships made their own way, and were left 
to make their own way, on their merits, while commercial 
aviation would collapse like a gas-bag (/.e., like an airship) if 
submitted for a single month to economic forces. 

The aviation is subsidized for 


truth is that commercial 


military reasons, and that the aviation boom is full of promise, 
¢ 


a 
not for commerce, and not for progress, but for the most 
cowardly and hideous forms of warfare. 

Let me sum up the facts with regard to the «a: Cplane 


Heavier-than-air machines are sustained in the air by their 
engines. They must go on, or come down. ‘They are jp. 
herently without stability. Consequently, they are grossy 
overburdened with fuel at the beginning of their journey 


and that is why we have the ridiculous suggestion that arti. 
ficial islands should be made in the Atlantic to enable ager, 
planes to do the thing in hops. 

The aeroplane was made possible by the invention of the 
internal-combustion engine, which demands the eniployment 
of highly inflammable fuel. 
terrible danger, for if it crashes it is more than likely that th 
occupants will be promptly burned alive if they survive the 
fall. Thus, the other day, the much-vaunted German (com. 
mercial) system, which is hopefully subsidized for futur: 
reasons, nearly burned several people to death, and as far ag 
I could see only one English newspaper recorded the horrible 
fact. 

The aeroplane, again, is at the mercy of storm and darkness 
and fog as never seamen were even in the earliest cays of 
navigation. It is ridiculous to compare the aeroplane flights 


The aeroplane is thus always jp 


war 


across the Atlantic with the sailing of the * Santa Maria? 
The * Santa Maria’ had not to be packed up and sent home 
again. The *‘ Santa Maria’ was not to be sent to the bottom 
by the mere touch of an accompanying ship. The * Santa 
Maria’ could shorten sail in a storm. Science can promise 


nothing in the way of elimination of factors which mean 
death and destruction to aviators. These factors are iniicrent 
and will remain so. If man were naturslly a flying anima 
and desired to transport goods or passengers convecnicnth 
quickly, and safely, it would be necessary fer him to 
the plane surfaces of land and sea which are now, fertinetely, 
at his disposal. 

As for the airship, science can promise nothing to ih 
hope to make safe a big gas-bag filled with hydrogen o: 
and carrying by suspension an engined vessel. ‘I} 


lium 
nore 


umbitious the gas-bag, the smaller its chance of riding the 


storm. The terrible fate of the Ametican * Sherardeoah 
and the official report upon it should be read and re-read by 
every comfortable person who is willing to offer up the live 
of other people in a hepeless cause. We may hope thet it has 
been read and re-read by the designers of the two mysterious 
British airships which, at enormous cost and in great sccreey, 


are now a-building. 
and some day a little later they will duly kill those we erpley 
to “ navigate ~ them. 

And it should not be forgotten that the airship cannot. any 
It is true that her 


Some day, doubtless, they will energe, 


more than the acroplane, stop her engines. 


gas sustains her in the air, but she can only maintain stability 
by motion derived from her engines. Thus aeroplanes and 


airships alike lack inherently the first factor of reasonable 


safety, and science has net as much as approached the solution 
of this main problem. 

The case of the submarine is a precise parallel. The sub- 
marine is now an ancient commonplace to the unimaginative 


mind. Its working is understood by few members of the 
public who now and then read of the sad fate of a British, 
American, German, French, or Italian submarine crew. The 
submarine can cross the Atlantic under the water: it could 


carry passengers and cargo across the Atlantic if subsidized, 
but it is not and never will be an economic instrument. It 
is remarkable that, like the air vessel, it is a deadly thing in 
time of peace. Its only real use is in war, and in war it does 
horrible things. The British Empire was nearly smashed by 
the submarine, and the bones of thousands of torpedced 
British seamen lie deep in the waters which once defended, 
but no longer defend, this island. Thus also with the acro- 
plane and the airship. For commerce, no. For war 
That is why rival Air Ministries go the length of deliberately 
encouraging the sacrifice of gallant boys in peace. That is 
the secret of the ‘* commercial ” air services. It may be that 
it is a thing inevitable. It may be that it is vain to make 
protest, but let us at least realize clearly what it is that we 
are at ; what it is that we are applauding ; what it is that we 
welcome in the name of progress.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
Lro Cnt0ozzA MONEY. 
Oricl House, The Bishops Avenue, N.2. 
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THE REJECTIVE VOTE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
1gjq,—In the ordinary course of business, or of home life, 
when an employee or agent has to be appointed, the choice 
js not limited to a closed list of two individuals, one of whom 
must be accepted. There lies always in the background 
the important option of rejecting applicants A and B, and 
of looking further afield for somebody whom one will like 
better, or at any rate not dislike so much. 

When, however, the question of 
, fit representative for the Imperial Parliament comes before 
the British elector, he is presented with a short list of 
andidates for his Parliamentary Division, one or two of 
yhom must, in any case, be accepted by the constituency 
ss its representative or representatives. Far drastic 
was the early form of Women’s Suffrage exerci-ed by the 
Valkyries—they were the irresistible Choosers of the Slain. 

The choice given to the people at a Parliamentary election 
may well happen to be not a choice ketween Christ and 
sarabbas, but between Judas and Barabbas, or Barabbas A 
and Barabbas B. In order to prevent the possible scanday 
of saddling a constituency for many years with Judas M.P. 
or Barabbas M.P., the “ rejective vote” could easily be 
made a part of the electoral machinery, and the ballot-paper 


select ing 


treimmendous 


more 


could be set out as follows :-— 


| JUDAS 





| BARABBAS 


NEITHER | 





If more votes were given for “ Neither,’ or “ Election 
Void,’ or “ Nil,” than 
anew and final election would be held in the constituency 
pot less than two months after the date of the first election, 
ind not more than four months after the first election. Such 
arrangement would not, of course, be quite ideal, but it 
vould tend to make parties more careful in the choice of 
their first offered candidates, and would add not only to the 
ficiency, but to the gaiecty of Parliamentary contests.— 
REGINALD CRIPPS, 
Waltham, Maidenhead. 


for Judas and Barabbas combined, 


lam, Sir, &e., 


Paley Cottage, White 


P.R. IN THE FREE STATE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Srn,— Will you permit me to comment upon your statement 
that P.R., ** admirable though it be in theory as 2 means of 
siving each of many parties its due share in an elected assembly, 
snot at all suited to a disturbed country like the Free State ”’? 
The presumption—TI think I is that another 
frm of election—viz., majority election in single-member 
mstituencies, would be more serviceable. Past events in the 
history of the Irish Free State point to a different conclusion. 
There is clear evidence that proportional representation has 
hen of substantial service to Ireland, in circumstances where 


may assume 


the majority system might have led to disaster. 

In 1922, in the the Provisional Parliament, 
which was to decide for or against ratification of the Treaty, 
a pact was made between the pro-Treaty and anti-Treaty 
leaders for the The then 
‘itting members of the Dail, nearly balanced in numbers for 
ind ggainst the Treaty, were to be re-elected. Under the 
single-member system the pact would have been effective. 
Few could have dared to oppose it. The use of P.R., how- 
ver, made the election a real revelation of the opinion of the 
country. The addition of a single nomination to those of the 
pact candidates provoked a contest over the whole of a con- 
tituency returning several members, and the result of the 
‘lection showed a more than two to one majority in favour of 
the Treaty. This result, made possible by P.R., was the 
foundation-stone upon which peace and constitutional govern- 
ment were built. 

Take again the election of June last. Mr. Cosgrave’s Govern- 
ment, like Governments the world over, had gone back some- 
what in popular support during its term of office. What 
Would have been the result of the election had the majority 


election of 


se 


avoidance of electoral contests.” 


system prevailed? Every element antagonistic to Mr. 
Cosgrave would have been forced to vote Republican as the 
only alternative. Mr. T. Johnson, leader of the Labour 
Party, himself told me that his supporters, if denied the 
opportunity of voting Labour, would have voted against the 
Government. 

“The result under the single-member system,” states the 
Round Table in its present issue in a cautious analysis of the 
Free State situation, ‘** would have been probably far worse 
for the Government party, because it was in a minority in 
every constituency and might have suffered a crushing defeat 
with the loss of its leaders.” There might have been an anti- 
Treaty majority in the Dail, while the real opinion of the 
country was in the opposite sense. 
stituency might have falsified the opinion of the country even 
on the main issue. such as the attitude of the 
agricultural interests to Protection, the attitude of advanced 
opinion toward social reorganization, there would have been 
no trustworthy information. 

The conclusion to which Irish experience points is that 
danger lies, not in the free expression of opinion afforded by 
the P.R. system, but in attempts to limit that free expression, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


The single-member con- 


On side issues, 


Joun H. Humpureys, 
Secretary, The Proportional Representa- 
tion Society. 
82 Victoria Street (Flat 24), Wesiminster, London, S.W.1. 
[During a recent investigation in Northern Europe we found 
considerable dissatisfaction with the system of Proportional 
Representation in those countries where it has been adopted.— 
Ep. Spectaior.} 


GERRYMANDERING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Can Mr. Ramsay MacDonald have had any idea of the 
origin and meaning of the word used in his address to the 
Trades Union Congress at Edinburgh on September 8th ? 
In the printed reports it is spelt “ Jerrymandering,” an in- 
correct form, as the originator of the saying was a Governor 
Gerry, pronounced with a hard “ G.”’ Dividing the County 
of Essex in Massachusetts into districts, he 
limited it so as to secure the majority of the votes of the 
Democrats on one side of the line. When this district was 
drawn in outline on the map, it resembled a fabulous beast 
rather like a salamander, so the name ‘ Gerrymander’”’ was 
applied to it. It is difficult to see in what sense this could be 
used in regard to the House of Lords. 

Speaking of fabulous beasts, I should be very glad to know 
what animal is described in an account of the vestments at 
Exeter Cathedral in 1506. One of these was embroidered 
* cum bestiis ad instar hircorum cumalis.” Could this pos 
sibly have been the King’s Yale? If so, could any reader 
give me the reference to the picture of that beast which 
appeared in the Times not long ago? On the same vestment 
are mentioned “2 leopardora leopardis,’ which I am unable 
to identify. I should be grateful for any information con- 
cerning these beasts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FRANCES Rose-Trovp. 


senatorial de- 


Bradlegh End, Ottery St. Mary. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,——With reference to the Music Notes in your issue of the 
27th ult., I cannot but believe that if the sale of tickets at the 
door for the above is not sufficient to secure their continuance 
there must be many listeners in the country who should, 
and would, support them by sending a donation to the B.B.C, 

I have been sitting in my arm-chair 150 miles away from the 
Queen’s Hall, and have listened in to each of the concerts 
with excellent results and in great comfort, at a fee which 
probably represents about the cost of a stall for one night, 
but is all I have to pay for everything for a whole year! 

If there was no risk of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
* raiding ’’ the Fund I would suggest that we who have loud- 
speakers—and sometimes more than one in a house—ought 
to contribute a larger sum annually than at present we are 
required to do.—I am, Sir, &e., 


A SUBSCRIBER TO THE “ Pops” or Op Days. 
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MOTOR TYRE SIZES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—There are over one hundred and twenty distinct sizes 
of motor-car tyres on the market at the present moment. 
This is a perfectly ridiculous state of affairs. Six or eight 
sizes are all that are needed to accommodate every kind of 
car on the road to-day, from the smallest to the largest, in- 
cluding the great motor coach with its mammoth tyres. 

There is no point in having so many different sizes. Take, 
for instance, the popular 120 type. This is made in four 
sizes—815, 820, 880 and $20. Why manufacturers do not 
get together and decide upon half a dozen sizes I cannot 
understand. The advantages would be enormous. Manu- 
facturing costs would be greatly reduced, the bulk of which 
would doubtless be passed on to the public, for competition 
js keen. Garage proprietors would welcome it. It would 
mean that they need carry a far smaller stock and yet always 
be able to supply their customers’ requirements. 

The motorist would benefit greatly. If his car happen to 
be equipped with a more or less unusual size of tyre he often 
has great difliculty in procuring a fresh one. At the best it 
means several days’ delay.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Burwood Farm, Rotherficld, Sussex. E. T. Brown. 


LEAMINGTON SLUM CLEARANCE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—The articles on the slum evil in your recent issues 
encourage me to hope that your readers may:be interested to 
hear of the efforts of the Leamington Slum Clearance Society. 
Leamington is a beautiful town, with a high reputation as a 
health and pleasure resort. Unfortunately, at the time of its 
building little was known of hygiene, and at that time what 
was not seen was not greatly considered. Consequently, 
we have in our midst, hidden away behind the main streets, 
in congested courts, eighty-two houses described by the 
M.O.H. as totally unfit for human habitation. In some of 
these houses ten or twelve people are living in three, or even 
in two rooms; one outdoor water-tap, one washhouse, and 
one lavatory (often without water laid on) has to serve 
several houses. 

Besides this the shortage of houses is aggravated by the 
proximity of Birmingham and Coventry, and families are 
crowded in one or two rooms, in attics, basements and stables, 
The Corporation is building annually, up to the limit allowed 
by the Ministry of Health, and has recently closed several 
basements, but is still far from catching up with the shortage. 
In these circumstances they naturally feel they cannot at 
present attempt any municipal scheme of clearance. 

Early in 1926 they were approached by the hon. solicitor of 
this Society with the following offer :— 

The Society undertook to collect funds, on a philanthropic 
basis, for building new houses, if the local authority would 
undertake to regard them as alternative accommodation and 
exercise their powers to enforce closure of an equal number 
of uninhabitable dwellings. The new houses would be let 
at whatever rent should, eventually, prove economically and 
practically possible. This suggestion was greeted warmly 
by the local authority, who granted a subsidy of £4 10s. 
per house, per annum, in addition to the Government subsidy 
under the 1924 Act. Up to the present time rather over 
£4,000 has been contributed in free gifts; and eight non- 
parlour houses, with three bedrooms, bathroom, lavatory, 
and cycle-house, are nearly completed. 

At this juncture the Society has applied to the Housing 
Committee to follow up their original undertaking to “ issue 
closing orders, house by house, where applicable,” by a 
definite application to certain specific blocks. The answer 
to this has been unavoidably delayed by vacations, but, 
in the event of our receiving an affirmative reply, the selection 
of tenants will be completed, and we hope shortly to be 
able to inform your readers that Leamington Town Council 
has demolished eight uninhabitable dwellings in a crowded 
area. 

The Leamington Slum Clearance Society has only attempted 
a very small beginning, in the hope that, with a foundation 
of free capital, subsequent work may go on more quickly, 
All the professional work is entirely voluntary, as the Society 
enjoys the services of honorary architects, solicitor, estate- 


— 
manager, treasurer, and auditor. The Committee of twe) 
of the laity, has received active support from every religiy 
denomination, and is representative of almost every 
in the town.—I am, Sir, &e., . 

Macp F. Sarr, 
Hon. Sec. Leamington Slum Clearance Society. 
[We congratulate the Leamington Slum Clearance Socie- 
on its excellent work. We hope that many similar s) 
clearance societies will be 


interes 


an 
established where they do ny 
already exist. The public conscience is slowly stirring ¢ 
the slum question, and the many housing groups which ™ 
being established throughout the country is proof that the. 
are many who are dissatisfied with what the public authoritix 
are doing.—Eb. Spectator.] ' 





BRITISH SPAS 

[To the Editor of the SrecTaror.] 
Sir,—In reference to your article on * British Spas as Healt 
Resorts,” there is a point which I think needs stressing anj 
that is the danger to health middle-aged and old people ny 
when travelling or staying on the Continent. The germs 
all sorts of deadly diseases lurk in the dirty food, and the dirt 
and ill-ventilated railway carriages and hotels. 
Influenza of a peculiarly deadly type is for instance enden 
in Switzerland, and woe betide the husbard or wife stricke, 
with influenza and complications in a foreign hotel with a 
ignorant, careless, foreign doctor in charge of the case. Hi 
or her partner will be left to mourn. I speak as one wh 
knows, and I advise people thinking of deserting British 
health resorts for foreign ones to think again.—I am, Sir, &e, 
PETER BLUNDELL, 

29 (F2) Eversfield Place, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


BRITISH HOTELS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Str,—I have read with much interest what Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn has had to say in your columns on the shortcomings 
of British hotels, and while some of them are pretty bad | 
don’t believe the whole industry deserves to be condemned, 
After more than three years in England, mostly spent in hotels, 
I feel that I know something about the subject. The great 
difficulty is that whereas in France, America, and most 
other countries the cardinal rule is to please the guest, in 
England the main thing seems to be to make the guests con 
form to the whims of the hotelkeeper. 

But if you can find the right place, an English hotel can 
be about as attractive as any place on earth. With the right 
management, the old country home turned into a residential 
hotel presents the most highly civilized way of living that 
anyone has yet figured out. With English food, the best in 
the world, but no English cooking, about which the less said 
the better, the chief complaint against the English hotel is 
non-existent. 

Mr. Gwynn speaks of the excellent English breakfast, the 
meal in which this country distances the world, and says: 
** How it affects the American I cannot say.” Let me assure 
him that, to use one of our own expressions, we are strong 
for it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FRANK Puiacuy, JR. 

2 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 


PRAYER BOOK CONTROVERSY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I still maintain, with all respect to Sir Thomas Inskip, 
that it is generally agreed that the Alternative Service is 4 
step farther from and not nearer to Roman Catholic principles. 
The fact that Sir Thomas and “ scores of others” do not 
concur is regrettable, but it is no bar to a general agreement; 
it only prevents the general agreement of hundreds of 
thousands from being a unanimous agreement. 

Mr. Howden, in his ingenuous apologia, convicts himself, 
I submit, not only of begging the question, but also of not 
knowing what that expression means ; and it is news to me 
that tolerance is necessarily easy-going. He expresses 4 
desire for decent controversy, but has not seen fit to withdraw 
his scandalous charge against the Archbishops and Bishops. 
—I am, Sir, &c., AUBREY T. LAWRENCE. 

Frensham, 
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SCOPE OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


[To the Editor of the Sexci \TOR.] 


THE 


Siz, —1 have followed with much interest your successful 
fforts (they have been in my case) to make known to the 
public the work of the League of Nations. 

Hitherto I had taken the narrow view, that if two powerful 
nations decide to join in hostilities, the League would be 
ynable to restrain them, and on this count of futility I took 
But as I see now, the League has 
the opportunities to do good, such as the present investigation 


This is ideal and well 


little interest in its work. 


nm the Traffic in Women and Children. 
within its scope. 

I will be glad if you will mention in vour next article on the 
League the address of the publisher from whom verbatim 
reports, as issued by the League of Nations, can be obtained 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry P. S. Rovuru. 
Apartado 181, Medellin, Rep. de Colombia, South America. 


written in the English language. 


{The publications of the League of Nations printed in 
English can be obtained from Messrs. Constable and Co., Ltd., 
London, W.C. 2.— Ep. 


}0-12 Orange Street, Spectaior. | 


DISARMAMENT 


[To the Editor of the SrwcTaror.] 
Sir,— In days not long ago the Speciator was « strong advocate 
of the Militia principle of training soldiers ; indeed, it went to 
a great length to show the way how it could be very well 
done. i have read your Geneva Correspondent in the 


issue ol Septemibe r 1th, and the 
in the Hall at Geneva, 


that there was not merely 


speech of M. Vandervelde 


who said : Che Powers now recognize 
i moral but a judicial obligation to 
disarm.’ 

Perhaps the way to begin would be to engage the attention 
of the nations by asking them to agree to found their armed 
forces on a Militia or Territorial basis, training them in their 
own manner, means and extent, but leaving it to the League 
of Nations to decide what each Power should keep up per- 
manently as Regular Forces indispensable to their responsible 
requirements for the protection of their oversea commitments 


or Pos-CcSsIODS 


By doing so, surely we would get a very great reduction in 
Permanent Regular War Forces, thereby gaining time for 
arbitration, and the giving of security and maybe the banish- 
ment of war.—I am, Sir, &c., Paes 


BYRON’S LAMENESS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin, —May 
Byron’s lameness ? 
that I personally believed that the poct’s feet were 
In making a transition from myth to actuality 


I reply to Sir John Murray’s courteous note on 
I did not mean to convey inmy brief review 
*cloven” or 
even ** club.” 
I employed a phrase of half-ironic compassion which IT now 
perceive should have been qualified in some way for the sake 
of lucidity. 

I had read of the elegance of Byron's boots, and was aware 
of the Little’s disease theory. For the moment, however, I 
was concerned only with the facts that his feet were abnormal 
in some unexplained way from his infancy, that his lameness 
caused profound suffering to the narcissism of his mind, 
excited curiosity among his acquaintances, and affected the 
popular imagination. The accounts of contemporaries vary 


surprisingly, of course, some describing a * slight lameness,” 
some a mode of walking surely incredible in a person who 
walked the decks of a ship with greater ease than his com- 
Probably the degree of his lameness varied to some 
extent with his nervous condition. Little's disease or some 
closely kindred malady does appear to fit his case. I cannot 
but think, however, that the feet must have been blemished 
to some extent, and that the crude surgery which he endured 
in his boyhood could not have improved them. He felt very 
deeply on the matter himself. 

I quite agree that surgeons and nerve specialists together 
might explain some of Byron’s misery ; and if, at this date, 


panions. 


ees 








the diagnosis of Litile’s disease be completely proved, it will 


certainly be a matter of interest to those who recognize the 
megnificence of his personaiity.-_I am, Sir, &c. 
RacHuEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 
LZ Jenner House, Hunter Streei, WC. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir, --T am glad to see Sir John Murray’s letter in the Spectator. 


It always 
thoughtless, 
Yet : 
1. He played in the Eton and Harrow cricket-match. 
2. Hi 
3. He swam the Hellespont. 
What more can they ask of any 


DD. R. Foruerincuam, 


writers, not otherwise 


should continue to harp on 


surprises me that 


3yron’s lanieness. 


was an accomplished boxer. 


man ?—I am, Sir, &e 


Hon. Seeretary, The 


ishford, Kent. 


Byron Society. 


Charing Vicarage, 


AN AMERICAN TRIBUTE TO MR. STRACHEY 
| To the Editor of the SPECTATOR i 


Sir,—My sorrow over the death of Mr. Strachey 


Americans who had the priv ilege of knowing 


This 


is deep. 
To me, as to most 
him, he 


appeal was addressed to b 


made a noble and most persuasive appeal. 
th mind and heart. 


It was the appeal of fuliness of life. He knew, for he was a 
man of books and of experiences. He felt-—his appreciations 


Ife also did ; for the resources 
character—lik« 


were broad and deep and high. 


of action were his. His whol his service— 


was rich, pure, great. 

Pardon this little note, but I do want his family and his 
associates to know that IJ, his friend and debtor, sorrow with 
them.—I am, Sir, &e., 


CHarces F. 


é land. 


THWING. 


Western Reserve University, Cle 


Poetry 


The Pirate to the Captive Slave 


Iv the wild, wild thoughts are in your heart, 
And the wild blood in each vein, 
O, you'll find the way to a wilder deed, 
And you'll do it, o'er and again : 
But beyond the deed, and beyond the blood, 
And beyond the thought of the heart, 
There’s a soul you yet may find by love, 
A soul you yet may bind by love, 
A soul that still is kind, if love 
But teach it her gentle art. 


O, you've never felt when the night is dark 
And sultry skies hang low 
And the raindrops hiss on the burning deck, 
Wicked and hot and slow, 
And vou strain your eyes that can scarcely see— 
And the naked sword in your hand 
That the hour the Fates thus send to you 
Is the hour when Fortune may bend to you, 
Or that, or the world may end for you— 
But the joy few understand. 


If another fall in the dim midnight, 
When swords flash breast to breast, 
He dies, while the world is free and young 
And, strong, sinks into rest : 
And all is Fortune, and all is fair, 
And he or I may fall: 
We but forestall the hour of death, 
We mock the paltry power of death, 
We pluck the purple flower of death, 
And the fight’s fierce joy is all! 


K. M, CarRoun. 
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This Week’s Books 


AN insoluble puzzle is Laurence Sterne. To the world, a 
smirking, smutty-minded cleric; an affectionate father and 
overtly, at all events, a reasonably faithful husband ; and yet 
one who in writing to an occasional female flame would copy 
for her love-letters originally addressed to his wife (a pity to 
waste good material); withal a man who retained worthy 
friends like Garrick, Beauclerk, and Sir George Macartney ; 
and finally, in all he wrote, a consummate artist. If we are 
ev.r to come near making up our minds about him, it is 
pethaps through his letters that we shall do so, and Mr. 
Brimley Johnson gives us an opportunity by submitting in The 
Letters of Laurence Sterne (Lane, 6s.) a selection of 89 out 
of the 172 definitely authenticated by an American critic to 
Yorick. “Everything of the man,” says Mr. Johnson, “‘ may be 
seen in his own letters,” for they are ‘ manifestly sincere.” 
But can we be sure of this with a man who “ could not feel or 
think without playing a part—to himself?” Mr. Johnson 
may like to correct an obvious error on p. 15. Sterne died in 
1768, not 1798, and the account of his death-bed (** ‘ Now it is 
come.’ He put up his hand as to stop a blow and died in a 
minute’) was written by John Macdonald, a Highland 
gentleman who was in the service of John Craufurd of Errol, 
and not by * one John Jackson, Fish Crawford’s footman.” 
* * * * 

Two quarrels we have with Mr. Kenneth Hare’s Our 
Cockney Ancestors (Benn, 15s., illustrated) are that its title 
is unworthy of its fascinating contents, and that the pub- 
lishers announce that the days of eld are “‘ robbed of every 
stitch of beauty by the coarse and pointing finger of twentieth 
century ignorance.’ Yet there are Major Gordon Home, Mr. 
Lethaby, Sir Laurence Gomme, all busy revivifying the 
history and beauty of the past. And is not the London 
County Council engaged in a sweeping survey of all that is 
worth survey in London? The success that this charming 
book is sure to meet with, is the best possible proof that 
there never was a time when we have been doing more to 
recover the flavour or preserve the monuments of Old London 
than the present. What Mr. Hare. tries to secure is not so 
much history as that elusive quality of atmosphere, and in 
the search for it he is able to assure himself and us that the 
essential quality of London life has not changed much. True, 
we cannot, like Shakespeare, contemplate a London when 
windmills crowned the heights of Hampstead, when Long 
Acre was called (and was) a Hedge Lane, and when 
invalids and ailing children went to the tiny village of 
Bloomsbury for the open-air cure. But all we Londoners 
still live and enjoy ourselves much in the same way as of 
old, although our Judges certainly do not rise now from a 
heavy luncheon with the observation, ** Well, gentlemen, 
I suppose we must hang some more of these damned 
scoundrels,’ and philosophers do not boast (as did Hobbes) 
that “I have not been incapably drunk above a hundred 
times in my life.’ Mr. Hare has well succeeded in re-creating 
the life of the London of Chaucer, Anne Boleyn, Shakespeare 
and Pepys. 

* * * * 

Professor W. McDougall, who made a real contribution 
to the cause of peace by his advocacy of an International 
Air Force for the League of Nations— whether we agree in 
detail with his scheme or not—now takes the whole of human 
life for his field in Characier and the Conduct of Life (Methuen. 
10s. 6d.). Sophistry, as he says in his preface, is out of favour 
in the modern world, yet sophists are needed, now if ever. 
The wide range of this book and its compendious form will 
be rather against it, because most people, while ready to 
give unlimited time to their hobbies and amusements, consider 
that the art of living should be allowed to take care of itself, 
and swallow philosophical abstractions as they do a nasty 
medicine. None the less, we should be well advised to read 
Professor McDougall’s chapters on “ Character and Will” 
and on “ Children and Parents,” for they contain much high 
thinking and plain speaking. Another work on psychology, 
published by the same house, is a translation of Dr. Hans 
Dreisch’s Mind and Body (5s.).. We only mention this book 


(“* psychological parallelism” and “ the manifoldness of the 
mind * are obyiously not subjects to dismiss in a sentence) 


because Dr. Dreisch is of the vanguard of those who have |p 
us out of the jungle of a materialistic psychology into sony. 
thing saner. 

* * * * 

Every chess-player will want Mr. Alekhin’s My Best Gang 
of Chess, 1908-1923 (Bell. 10s. 6d.). Only thirty-five yeay 
old, he is now a Docteur en droit in Paris and one of th; 
three greatest chess-players in the world. 
opening appears to be the Queen’s Gambit Declined, but }y 
gives us an amusing Irregular Opening (which he says jis a 


His favourit, 





innovation of the hyper-modern school) developing the 


bishops on the long diagonals, 
* * * * 


Avec l'Oncle Emile & travers la France (Harrap, 3s. 64.) js 
a new and revised edition of a delightful way of learniny 
French and French geography and politics, and a good deal 
of other useful information, all in one jolly meal, so to speak, 
This salad method of education has much to commend it in oy 
opinion. In his French lesson, the child reads a bright and 
well-written newspaper article about Marseilles, for instance, 
and learns of the soap industry there. In another chapter 
he reads of the rebuilding of the devastated regions and the 
trade of Rouen, or of radiology or of Notre Dame. How much 
better than considering with Ollendorff that devastating knife 
of his uncle! 

* * * * 

A Little Book of the League of Nations, 1620-1627 (P. §, 
King, 2s.), appears to have been written primarily for children, 
but adults may also learn in these pleasant little essays much 
about the problems the League has coped with or hopes to 
solve. 

* * * * 

Greyhound racing has such a great following nowadays 
that it is no wonder publishers are kept busy catering for the 
popular taste. Mr. Hugh Dalziel in The Greyhound, ifs Breed. 
ing, Training and Running (P. S. King, 2s.) gives us an 
interesting historical introduction, beginning with the 
Egyptians (no one yet claims that the Man who built the 
Pyramids invented the electric hare, but no doubt our sooth- 
sayers will unearth a prophecy in time) and continuing with 
King John and other kings and cavaliers who loved the sport 
of coursing. Greyhound Racing and Breeding, by Mr. Croxton 
Smith (Gay and Hancock, 2s. 6d.), contains scme excellent 
illustrations and the complete rules of the Greyhound Racing 
Association. These are two books that anyone interested in 
this sport should buy. We welcome the electric hare as an 
invention that has not only given pleasure to millions, but has 
saved countless cruelties. 

* * * * 

Messrs. Chapman and Iall send us the first two volumes 
of a beautiful new edition of The Complete Works of Walter 
Savage Landor (at 30s. a volume), edited with painstaking 
vare by Mr. T. Earle Welby. There will be sixteen volumes, 
two volumes being published monthly. This editien will 
be welcome to all lovers of Landor, and we hope to review 
it later. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Tur Editor awards the prize of one guinea offered weckly 
for the best thirteen general knowledge questions and answers 
to Mrs. H. B. Foote for the following :— 


Questions on Laughter 


1. Who laughs on canvas ? 
2. When is the price of a laugh too great ? 
3. Where was laughter threatened with excommur 
4. What did the loud laugh speak ? 
5. Who laugh like parrots at a bagpiper ? 
6. Who was the laughing philosopher ? 
7. Who was the laughing executioner ? 

8. Who laughs best ? 

9. Who went behind the pantry door to hide her joy ? 

10. What contortion are you invited to practise whe n you laugh 
at unseemly times ? i 

11. Who was reproved for a laugh ? 

12. Who laughs at locksmiths ? 

13. Who describes the laughter of Shakespeare’s characters 48 
“like sunshine on the deep sea” ? 


Answers will be found on page 479, 


ication ? 
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—. —_— — - ae A ST es ——— 
Her Mayjest 
have le} ween Mary: a Life and Intimate Study. By Kathleen is demonstrated by many stories of her hospital ministrations 


Woodward. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
No sovereign ever had a fuller sense of responsibility and 
duty than has our King, and none was ever more capably or 
jyally supported by his wife. Queen Mary was not always 


ito some 


st Gang 


Ve yean fq popular favourite. Her reticence caused her at first to be 
€ Of the misunderstood, and she never tried to make an easy and 
‘avourit, superficial conquest of her people’s hearts. That she has 
1, but he yon them so completely at last, and holds them so securely 


YS is en ff to-day, is due to the growing public appreciation of tlc solid 
Ing the fF pedrock of her character, 
























Her Majesty’s character is well delineated by Miss 
Woodward, who has been allowed facilities for obtaining 
biographical material hitherto unpublished. There is plenty 
of anecdote in her pages, but the main virtue of the volume 
lies in the author’s own intuitive reading of the Queen's 
personality. She emphasizes, first of all, Her Majesty's 
shyness, inherited from her mother. But shyness manifests 
itself in different ways, and, while it made the Duchess of 
Teck unnaturally assertive and buoyant, it took in the young 
Princess May the form of an incapacity for small talk. 
Queen Mary, indeed, has never been good at feigning. ‘* She 
pretends nothin candid. There 


6d.) is 
learning 
0d deal 
D speak, 
it in our 
eht and 
nstance, 
Chapter 
and the 


VW much 


g: she is too veracious and 


=? 


ng knife jj no smile when it does not come spontaneously ; for 
which reason it is, no doubt, that her smile is so full of 

(P. §, charm.” . 

hildren Even now, perhaps, Queen Mary s perfect honesty-— her 

s mud inability to simulate causes her to be imperfectly understood 

opes to by superficial observers ; but in earlier days her shy ness 
was the most serious of handicaps. And added to this was 


that peculiar sensitiveness which often explains an apparently 
proud nature. The Queen, for instance, has always shrunk 


Wadays 
fom the sight of illness and human mutilation. But how 


fo 
pees: bravely she has battled with that shrinking, and overcome it, 
us an 
h tlie ° 
tthe “Come into 
<ooth- 
g with & Garden-Craft in the Bible and Other Essays. By Eleanour 
* sport Sinclair Rohde. Iibustrated. (Herbert Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) 
roxton # Miss Ronpe takes us for an enchanting stroll through the 
cllent & yardens of the world, beginning with Eden, and ending, via 
tacing Egypt, Palestine, and Persia, with Oxford. Diverse indeed are 
ted in they in decoration, for climate regulates the due furnishing of 
as an Ba garden just as much as it regulates the architecture and 
ut has ff appointments of a house. Here in our sub-aretie summers 
our object is to open it out to any ray of the sun that may 
’ penetrate the clouds and to screen our flowers from the wind 
coy by trees and shrubs, whereas in the South the first essential 
Valier : ae: a a ee ee 
abies isto shut out the sun by trees, and make the garde n a place 
: fshade and coolness. In the South, similarly, water im cistern 
al and pool and stream is necessary to keep the garden alive 
aa through the long droughts, whereas in England it is not irrigation 


we require so much as drainage. Flowers, therefore, and grass, 
whose shallow roots soon wither from lack of natural moisture, 
are with us the main features of gardens, just as trees (which give 
shade), whose deeper:boring. roots tap the damp earth below, 
awe the key of gardens in the South. But. as Persian carpets 
ind Moghul pictures show, flower-beds, plentifully irrigated, 
give brightness to Persian and Indian pleasaunces, and we must 
therefore respectfully beg Miss Rolide to allow us these in the 
not limit of Paradise to 

follow, because trees only and not 


S 


eckly 
~wers 
Carden of Eden, and our notions 
thickets. It does not 
flowers are mentioned, that there were no flowers, any more 
than it follows that there were neither bees nor birds there, 
both of which, our author so properly insists, are essential in- 
gredients in making genuine garden-spirit. . . . But, most 
tightly, she takes the description of Paradise in Genesis to 
mean what it there there were real 
tivers, not allegorical symbols of them, as is maintained by 
Mrs. Eddy in Science and Health, for there she gravely informs 
ls that the River Gihon was A real river 
is vastly preferable. 

Most rightly again does Miss Rohde rank fragrance as high 
amony the cardinal virtues of a garden, whether derived from 


Says : were real trees, 


vugh 


women's rights.” 


as 





at home and in France during the War. 
we are told, she was asked to visit the “ 
a ward—a sailor with almost the whole front of his face 
blown away. Merely to see the man was an ordeal even to 
the staff ; but the Queen was told that if she ‘* could possibly 
sit and talk with him without betraying any consciousness of 
his appearance it would do him more good than anything else 
in the world.” She sat alone with him for a long time, but 
said afterwards: ‘“ I thought I could not do it; but then, 
of course, there simply is nothing one can't do.” 

If, however, courage is one of Queen Mary’s traits, she has 
ability as well. Her practical and domestic gifts are well 
known, though details of which the public may be unaware 
are here given, especially with regard to the manner in which 
she marshalled the energies of women during the War. What 
is less generally appreciated is the Queen’s inteliectua! range. 
but she has never failed 
i] 


On one occasion, 
worst ” patient in 


She has always been a great reader ; 
to apply literature to life. She was a pic 
when it was highly unfashionable, and so moved was she by 
the findings of the Select Committee of 1888 into the sweating 
system that she “snatched her studies abruptly from Froude, 
Macaulay, Ruskin, and the Elizabethans to the more practical 
and prosaic theses of social reform.” 

Her Majesty, indeed, as Miss Woodward's book brings 
vividly home to us, is a woman of singularly all-round develop- 
out of her depth, whether the talk is of 


meer of ** slumming 


ment : o- 
motherhood or Moliére ” 
fiction, memoirs,”’ while ** by no means unacquainted with the 


not 
and ** abreast of modern literature, 


minutes of Trades Union meetings.’ She is immensely 
interested in life; she has fortitude and tireless energy ; 


she combines practical skill with imagination ; and not least 
among her many notable qualities is her “sheer capacity 


for caring.” 


the Garden” 


** incense-bearing trees’ or from the scented blossoms and 
foliage of humbler growth: indeed, just below the windows 
arden there should be a brave bed of 
discountenance the 
the colours and 


of every house that has a g 
smella Wisely, too, 
modern craze for floral freaks and curiosities : 


“ss 


ge.” does she 
sweetness of common plants are better far than the rarest 
specimens if they lack these charms, for to the true garden-lover 
his plot is not the trial-ground of the professional botanist. 
The lawn, too, must be * bird-haunted”*; thrush and blackbird 
must scour over it and sing loud mattins and evensong in the 
But is not Miss Rohde a little exacting in demanding 
arden, for they prefer open 


bushes. 


o 


the presence of wheatears in her 
downs and are not really among the domestic birds ? 
Though, owing to the lack of perspective in tomb and 
temple reliefs, we cannot take the gardens of Egyptian wall- 
decoration as showing us with any precision the horticulture 
of the Pharaohs, it is clear that they set much store by their 
pleasaunces, for Queen Hatshepsut imported incense-trees 
from the mysterious land of Punt with their native earth 
round their roots quite in the fashion of the American mil- 
But we are on firmer ground when we come to the 


lionaire. 
eardens, and we have illustrations and 


plans of Elizabethan gz 
descriptions which show us how they loved “ a goodly garden 
to walk in,” and with what care and cunning they planted it, 
so that its alleys and pleached walks disclosed fresh views of 
floral surprises. More utilitarian were the gardens of monastic 
establishments: the fish-ponds, those ** fair receipts for water,’’ 
were primarily dug and stocked against the pangs of Friday, the 
kitchen was catered for with savoury vegetables rather than 
the eye regaled by colour, and the herbs were for healing 
rather than aesthetic enjoyment. But the spell of flowers for 
their own sake was potent there as well, and the ninth-century 
poem by Walafrid Strabo, which Miss Rohde quotes, proves 
that below the utilitarian properties of the lily as a medicament 
for snake’s bite, and below the symbolism which, to hearts 
often hungry for human joys, spoke of the blessed renunciations 
of the celibate, there burned the simple love of the glory 
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which exceeded Solomon's. It is good to find that the monks 
who saw snares of the devil in all that delights the eye appre- 
‘iated their gardens. , 

An attractive feature in this delectable book is the half-tone 
illustrations. Though we should have liked to find some re- 
production of a sketch by Leonardo da Vinci, who surely is 
the High Priest in the cult of flower-worship, it would be carp- 
ing to criticize in this regard, for Miss Rohde gives us a wealth 
of admirable pictures. We have the * Paradise ~ of Benozzo 
Gozzoli, * Shah Jehan Riding in His Garden,” **The Maze at 
Hampton Court,’ possibly by Tintoretto, and many more 
which, so to speak, are like music to this song of gardens. 
This anthology is indeed a posy of flower-lore, and is a notable 
collection. E. F. Benson, 


The Mystery of Flame 


By W. A. Bone and 


323.) 


and Combustion in Gases. 
A. Townend. (Longmans, 


Flame 

~~ 
Tur phenomenon of flame occurs in connexion with a much 
wider range of circumstances than is probably contemplated 
‘by the average man. We have the quietly burning flame 
of coal gas, either luminous, as familiar in the old days of gas 
lighting, or non-luminous, as in the burner of the gas stove, 
where the gas is mixed with air before being burnt. In a coal 
or wood fire we have the same sort of thing going on, the gases 
released from the hot fuel burning with more or less air mingled 
with them. All explosions are manifestations of flame, either 
propagated with enormous rapidity in mixtures of combustible 
gases, as in ecoal-mine or lighting-gas explosions, or released 
by the instantaneous burning of a solid explosive. Every 
working stroke of an internal-combustion engine, such as 
that of the ordinary motor car, is due to a generation of 
flame in the cylinder. The economical utilization of fuel for 
raising steam involves many problems of flame: the smelting 
of iron has initiated prolonged investigations of the combustion 
in the hot blast. These are but a few of the practical aspects 
of the study of those leaping streaks of hot and coloured 
vapours whose beauty has charmed and mystified man since 
the first fire. 

From the purely scientific point of view flame is a problem 
which raises issues involving the most complicated considera- 
tions of physics and chemistry. The difficulties of the inquiry 
ure not far to seck. It is hard to find out what gases are being 
formed by chemical combination in an ordinary flame, since 
the combining bodies may unite and break up in a variety 
of ways, and if we collect the products and examine them when 
they are cold we have no guarantee that changes have not 
taken place as they cooled. No flame is uniform: there are 
different zones, each of which represents a different process. 
The part played by the radiations of the flame, and of the 
electrically charged corpyscles which are found in it, is hard to 
disentangle. A gas flame is really a region of rapid chemical 
action which is travelling along a mixture of combustible 
gases, but is kept in its position at the end of the tube by the 
upward flow of gases in the pipe. Ifthe gas is mixed with air, 
and we diminish the rate at which the mixture is issuing, the 
flame may run down the pipe until it reaches gas unmixed with 
air, which will, of course, not burn. If we turn to study the 
travelling of flame through a long tube filled with a stagnant 
explosive mixture, we find that very queer things take place, 
for, after travelling a certain distance quietly, at the rate of a 
few yards or so per second, the flame accelerates until it is propa- 
zated with explosive violence at relatively enormous speed, 
depending upon the nature of the mixture, but always exceed- 
ing a mile per second. We speak of a detonation wave. All 
thes: things have to be studied, but the layman can well 
understand that to find out what is going on in a transforma- 
tion which occurs at a temperature and pressure abnormally 
high, compared to those which we can maintain steadily, and 
is all over in a small fraction of a second, is not the easiest 
thing in the world. 

A store of information as to the nature of flame problems is 
contained in the volume just produced by Professor Bone and 
Dr. Townend. It may be said at once, as indicating the com- 
plexity of modern science, that although the book, entirely 
devoted to flame, is a large one, many interesting phenomena 
which have been the subjects of prolonged research, such as the 


—, 
conduction of electricity in flames and the explosion of gojy 
in closed vessels, are hardly mentioned. The authors ded 
mainly with the branches of the subject in which Profesg] 
Bone, his pupils, and his master, Professor H. B. Dixy, 
have carried out researches, and it says much for the a-tiyy 
of this school that the scope is as wide as it is. 7 

The book opens with a very good historical sketch of 4, 
arly work on the subject, and passes on to consider th 








conditions necessary to start a flame, and the fortunes, 
the flame once started in a long pipe. The study of 
explosion and detonation waves by the help of very rapiq 
moving photographic plates or filins is thoroughly deserily 
and illustrated. Ordinary— stationary 
in detail. A section is devoted to the explosion of gases } 
closed vessels strong enough to withstand the pressure dey 
loped, a pressure which can now be followed in its rise gy 
fall, and measured pretty accurately. We then have y 
extensive treatment of one of the most intriguing features 
flame study, namely, the effect of traces of moisture on tly 
combustion of mixtures. which normally 
combine with violence on the passage of a feeble electric spark 
refuse to combine if they have been carefully dried by , 
prescribed ritual. This is but one aspect of a very genen 
rule, in revealing which Professor Baker has been so promi 
nent: that the most familiar chemical reactions do not tak 
place if every trace of moisture has been removed 
a task it is to remove the last trace ! 
phosphorus catches fire in air, but really dry phosphorus « 
be heated in really dry oxygen without any action taking plac 
The book concludes with an account of a peculiar form ¢ 
combustion, known as surface combustion, associated wit 
Professor Bone’s name, which has proved of considera 
economic importance. A very extensive appendix of tab 
is provided. 

Are we to think of flame, then, as semething which sciene 
has taken in hand and explained ? Coal ga 
is a complicated mixture of chemically distinct gases——inethar 
and other hydrocarbons, together with hydrogen and carbo 
monoxide. Suppose, therefore, we take something simpler 
pure methane ; do we know what takes place when it bum 
in oxygen? As a resuit of long experiment, detailed in thi 
book, we know that theories long held are wrong, and ha 
some idea of the very complicated process that must actual 
take place with these simple gases, but we cannot speak wit 
certainty. ‘“ Knock” in internal-combustion 
phenomenon known to the motorist, is one of the things whid 
the book discusses. There are ten theories as to why certail 
chemicals, in small quantities, stop this knock; a few of thes 
are considered critically, but the authors end by advising a! 
open mind. Ignition temperature, so long a subject of discus 
sion, proves to have no precise meaning. 
trace of moisture is necessary for gaseous combustion in som 
cases, but other cases are well known, such as that of cyanogen 
where combustion is not effected in this manner. We know 
next to nothing of the true causes of the so-called catalyti 
combustion at surfaces. The book before us gives a carefil 
and valuable account of an immense body of painstaking 
research, which has cleared up many complicated minot 
points, but when we turn to the main questions there is, & 
our authors do not attempt to hide, scarcely one to whiel 
we can answer * That is settled.” 
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Phases of Wesley 


The Holy Lover. By Marie Conway Oemler. (Heinemann. 
John Wesley the Master Builder. By John 8. Sim 
(Epworth Press. 18s.) 
Tue literature on John Wesley, already large, is rapidly 
growing; but I think that Miss Oemler is the first write! 
to find in him the hero (or is it the villain ?) of a novel 
Readers of his Journal, that fascinating and too much negleetel 
book, will recall that Wesley in his early days went as 
missionary to the new colony of Georgia, and that he ther 
fell in love with Sophy Hopkey, a young and beautiful git 
Sophy would have given herself devotedly to him, but the 
youthful Wesley, handsome and charming, attractive t 
women and himself susceptible to feminine appeal, Ww 
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a 
pound by the ideal of celibacy. Moreover, along with the 
many excellent qualities derived from that remarkable 
woman, his mother, of whom Miss Oemler gives us so vivid 
a glimpse in her introductory chapter, Wesley had inherited 


ON OF soliy 
ithors de 
h Profess| 


B. Dixy an unassailable egotism and an incapacity for regarding 
he activi pimself as fallible. 

While, therefore, he lost his heart to Sophy, he had to 
‘tch of th hide the fact from himself, since he then held love to be 
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*earnal.”’ It is sufficiently apparent from his own Journal 
that he passed through a period of extreme uncertainty and 
anxiety, and in fictional form Miss Oemler, keeping essentially 
to the facts but using a novelist’s privilege of embroidering 
them, has written a dramatic and moving account of Wesley's 
struggle between passion and duty. How long that struggle 
might have continued, and which way it would have ended 
if outside events had not intervened, we can only conjecture 


if gases jp 
sure deva. 


S rise auf As things happened, Sophy, though still enamoured of her. 
have holy but procrastinating lover, was persuaded into marriage 


eatures of 
ire On tlh 
normally 


wih another man; and Wesley then revealed the least 
creditable phase of himself when, with jealousy masquerading 
under a Cloak of righteousness, he excommunicated Sophy 
fom the Sacrament upon some paltry and trumped-up 
} pretext. 


‘tric spark 
ried by ; 


'V gener As a story Miss Oemler’s book is delightful. Our only 
SO promi fear is that readers gaining from it their first interest in 
» not taki Wesley will receive a necessarily one-sided impression of his 


and whiff character. It is to be hoped that such readers will follow, 


hows hoff through his own Journal and the best of his biographers, the 
horus caf later and worthier stages of his career. 
ing plac Among contemporary writers on Wesley, Dr. Simon, who 
' form of fas already given us several volumes on the Evangelical 
ited with Revival, holds a foremost place. His present book deals 
isiderabki® with the period from 1757 to 1772, ‘“‘ when Methodism became 
of table firmly rooted in this country and began its triumphant 
progress in America.” Dr. Simon furnishes what is probably 
‘h scienef® the most authoritative account yet written of the rise of 
Coal ga Methodism in the New World; but more interesting is his 
inethan™® singularly full and picturesque record of Wesley's own incessant 
dl carboff travels and “abundant labours” at home. Among out- 
simple, standing incidents and phases of the years covered are the 
it burnfF death of George Whitfield and the growing differences of 
1 in thi opinion between John and Charles Wesley with regard, among 
ind hav other things, to the employment of * lay ” preachers. Charles 
actual seems to have foreseen more clearly than John, and to have 
cak with feared more completely, the inevitable break with the Church 
zines, aff of England. Serious students of Wesley and his age will 
vs which weleome the new light which Dr. Simon is able to throw on 
certain some of the byways of ecclesiastical history. Yet his book is 
of thes emphatically one for the general reader as well. It is written 
ising af with an engagingly light touch, and presents, against a social 
f discus § background admirably sketched in, a really living portrait 
nce of aff of one of the most vital, heroic, and many-sided personalities 


in our annals, 

Reading these two books, we cannot but wonder what 
would have been the influence on events if Wesley had yielded 
in Georgia to his love for Sophy. Would there have been a 
Methodist Revival? The question is inevitable. But it 
must always remain one of the fascinating “ Ifs ” of history. 

GILBERT THOMAS, 
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Poets All Over the World 


Poems from the Chinese (Arthur Waley), Poems from the 
Greek, Poems from the Latin, Poems from the Persian 
(Edward G. Browne), Poems from the Irish, John Skelton. 


tADE, 


(Benn. 6d. each.) 

At the moment these little featherweight anthologies would be 
is.64)% enchanting did they contain no more than a miscellaneous 
) DDE hash of verse, for to one who travels, like a snail, with his 

home on his back, so much new reading-matter with such 
rapidly economy of paper is weleome indeed. The antique pack in 
write! which they are now lodged had all but split its sides before 
nove. # their arrival, but it has swallowed them, and is still intact. 
rleetel ff What accommodating little books they are, to be sure. Even 
t as 4 those delicate poems from the Chinese are none the worse for 
- ther’ having been inside a slipper. 

il girl The pleasant truth is—and there has been ample time for 
ut the any merely initial enthusiasm to cool off—this last group of 
ve th the Sixpenny Poets is quite the most effective we have yet had. 


was 





The earlier Augustan books, though good as selections, were 
for the most part nothing more, and selections, moreover, from 
poets whose works are popularly accessible in other forms. 
But here are anthologies, made with care, research, and not 
without original thinking. The result is a handful of fresh 
poetic blossoms, happily free of what may be described as the 
selected cut-flower look. Their editors, the gatherers of these 
garlands, are certainly to be congratulated. 

Most welcome, with one exception, is Mr. Arthur Waley’s 
Poems from the Chinese. Even to-day, despite Mr. Waley’s 
having published at least three books of translations within 
the last ten years, there are people, otherwise wideawake in a 
literary sense, who have never suspected the Chinese of pos- 
sessing a poetic tradition outside the Odes of Confucius. This 
sixpenny pamphlet, with its subtly chosen pieces, almost any 
of which might have been written by a Western poet of to-day 
but for its purely Chinese whimsicality, is calculated to 
surprise them. Here, for instance, is Yiian Chich, writing in 
contemplative mood :— 

“* Of gold and jewels I have not any need ; 
For Caps and Coaches I do not care at all. 
But I wish I could sit on the rocky banks of the Lake 
For ever and ever staring at the Stone Fish.” 

There is not space here, unfortunately, to deal with each 
book of this group at separate length. Professor H. W. 
Garrod’s selection of Poems from the Latin is a masterpiece 
of the anthologist’s art. Of course, the delightful Scots 
version of ‘‘ Lesbia’s Sparrow,” which he originally unearthed 
himself, is here: and there is the lovely ‘* Where were ye, 
Nymphs ?” lament, which surely gives Virgil at his most 
picturesque (and Calverley too), although Professor Garrod 
seems to have doubts about it as representative of the second 
period. In Poems from the Greek Mr. Humbert Wolfe has 
included a number of versions by modern writers, “* having 
found myself short of even approximately satisfactory trans- 
lations of some of the loveliest of poems.’ He has done 
wisely, as Miss Eleanor Wylie’s charming rendering of ** To 
Aphrodite with a Talisman,” or the version of ** Anacreon’s 
Tomb,” attributed anonymously to the Spectator—to mention 
but two fragments of verse—will alone show. Of Mr. Sidney 
Jerrold’s selection from Edward G. Browne's scholarly Persian 
translations it is difficult to write, for the good reason that 
admiration for the editor's workmanlike presentation is in 
this case at variance with a private opinion of the bulk of 
Persian poetry: the less said about that the better—the 
little volume should serve as an excellent introduction for 
those who wish to pursue the matter further, at any rate. 
Similarly, though one is far from suggesting that there is any 
plane of poetic comparison whatsoever, there is little to be said 
of the seventeen Poems from the Irish given here except that 
those who do not know Miss Eleanor Hull's The Poem-Book of 
the Gae! may now be tempted to possess it. Here are the keys 
of that lovely thing, Dark Rosaleen. As for John Skelton, once 
Laureate, this selection, which is ‘* probably the first popular 
pamphlet of his verse since Elizabethan times,’ should cer- 
tainly help to build up for him a new fame and favour. Explain 
it away how yeu will, it is monstrous that the author of ** Speak, 
Parrot * should ever have been allowed to fall into obscurity. 
Look at this one verse, and see if you do not want to know 
more about the poet :— 

“ For Parrot is no churlish chough, nor no fleckéd pie ; 
Parrot is no penduguin, that men call a carling : 
Perrot is no woodé-cock, nor no butterfly ; 
Perrot is no stammering stare, that men call a starling ; 
But Parrot is mine own dear heart, and my dear darling. 
Melpomené, that fair maid, she burnishéd his beak ; 
I pray you, let Parrot have liberty to speak !” 
What is a penduguin ? What is a carling ? The poem is fully 
annotated, so it is not difficult to find out. For your sixpence 
you will also get a very fair picture of “*The Manner of the 
World Nowadays,” written in the sixteenth century, but 
entirely modern in essentials, and finely humorous. John 
Ske:ton is the best Sixpenny Poet that has yet appeared. 
H. M. 
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The To-day and To-morrow of 


Wedlock 


Happiness in Marriage. By Margaret Sanger. (Cape. 5s.) _ 
Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By Norman Haire. 
(Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 

Mrs. SANGER deals delicately with sacred things and is com- 
pletely candid on those physical facts which every married 
couple should know, yet she avoids that unctuous note 
prevalent in some similar publications. Her book can do 
nothing but good, although we need not take it all as gospel. 

It is perhaps open to question whether one of the first lessons 
a girl should learn in the art of courtship is to be * playfully 
elusive.’ Such counsel to-day seems somewhat Victorian. 
**Many women have forgotten this,” says Mrs. Sanger: we 
think this may be because the modern girl is more sincere 
and straightforward, less bound by convention than her 
predecessor. Love will always remain the most subtle 
relationship of which human beings are capable and 
pretence in such a communion of mind and body is 
desecration, as Shakespeare said in the Sonnets for all time. 
There is, however, this truth underlying the author's plea 
for elusiveness: that there must be reserve as well as candour 
between lovers, because of the ineluctable duality of creation 
as we know it on this plane. There must always ke the 
knower as well as the thing known. Two hearts may beat as 
one, but they must be two hearts, not a single organ. Indi- 
vidualities should not merge or become the pale reflection of 
one another, but remain distinct and clear cut, in order to 
kindle the fire of friendship or the flame of passion. 

Mrs. Sanger’s exposition of the emotional nature of both 
woman and man is written with insight and reverence for what 
is and will always remain a mystery. Let none believe that 
physiological knowledge will cheapen or coarsen the marriage 
tie—it will, onthe contrary, only increase our reverence for the 
designs of the Creator. We can recommend this book for 
those who need a book on such subjects, but there will always 
be those who will object to being told what to look for in 
love, or a sunset, or a rose. The glories of earth are not 
intellectually experienced in the last resort, nor are they 
capable of exposition in print. 

Dr. Haire seems determined to emulate the Fat Boy, and 
we find many of his prognostications decidedly unpleasant 
reading. Yet it may be salutary to be set face-to-face 
with some of the sterner problems that confront the sex 
relationship of the future. Four out of five marriages are a 
failure, our author says (and we are not disposed to question 
that),so that really there is a good case for considering whether 
our moral code is founded on true morality, or on convention 
and the needs of races whose problems were very different 
from those of the civilization of to-day. Dr. Haire explains how 
the Jews had one code, to provide for as many children as 
possible, and the Greeks a very different standard, owing to 
their different population problem. To-day, we approximate 
more nearly to the conditions prevalent in Athens than we do 
to those of Israel. The future, in the author's opinion, will 
see prohibition of parenthood in certain cases and the legaliza- 
tion of infanticide and suicide, to say nothing of the incubation 
of children in bodies other than that of the mother. 
Preposterous as these prophecies may appear, we admit that 
Dr. Haire writes dispassionately and that, however wrong his 
ethic may be, he does really look forward to an age when 
“the parent will be ambitious to leave his child, not a large 
store of worldly wealth, but a good heredity, physical and 
mental.” There at any rate we agree with the author. 

Many details of the changes to which he looks forward (!) 
may prove, he admits, less useful than he himself supposes, 
but “ whether I am right or wrong in detail is of no particular 
importance. I have no desire to persuade others to accept 
my standards. I aim only to stimulate them to think for 
themselves.” 

Certainly he succeeds in enraging us with his hideous 
(and we hope fantastic) picture of a godless future. A kick 
from a mule is stimulating in a sense,and so are some pages 
of Hymen, but it is not cheerful reading. If its prophecies 
came true, we should be tempted to embrace its predicted 
opportunity for State-aided euthanasia, and yet in spite of 
this we feel that the book repays perusal. 
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The Beautiful Duchess 


The Beautiful Duchess. By Hcrace Bleackley. (The Bods 
Head. 8s. 6d.) 4 
Tue history of the beautiful Miss Gunnings is romantic in th 
extreme, and Mr. Horace Bleackley has done ample justig 
to his material. The book is not new—it was publish 





twenty-seven years ago, in dearer form. The reader follows 
the adventures of his heroines with a pleasant sense of being 
in another world, into which he is being introduced bya man 
who knows everyone, a world less restricted by the laws al 
likelihood and convention, much more leisured and less over. 
crowded than the one we live in. The celebrated beauties of 
the eighteenth century, Maria and Elizabeth Gunning, belonged 
to poor but very well connected Irish gentry. They grey 
up in Dublin, Sheridan is supposed to have presented they 
with their first party frocks, and in the year 1749 their parents 
brought them to London to look for husbands. They took 
the town by storm, chiefly by force of their looks, and thy 
town did not mean London Society alone. The populace 
was crazy about them. They were mobbed in the street, 
they could hardly move in the Park, 8,000 people went t 
Ranelagh trying to get a sight of them. The same thing might 
happen now to a cinema star, but then the star’s feature 
and her acting are familiar to all and sundry. The peopk 
who wanted to see the Gunnings only knew of them by hear. 
say. “I think their being two so handsome,” said Horace 
Walpole, humorously commenting upon the furore they 
created. 

It is not, however, quite true to say that the two girls owed 
everything to their faces. Their mother was a well-bom 
woman of the world, she had known the sharp pinch of genteel 
poverty, and it had inspired her as it often does inspire women 
with an unflinching determination to marry their daughters to 
rich men. She played her cards very well—and after all 
she was a Miss Bourke, a daughter of Lord Mayo—and she 
had some cards. She never rested from her labours till she 
saw Elizabeth a Duchess and Maria the wife of a Peer. It 
would have been difficult for young women so conspicuous 
entirely to avoid the breath of scandal, and even during their 
short girlhood they were “ talked about.” Elizabeth, how: 
ever, in spite of a romantic marriage at a few days’ notice, 
settled down to be the excellent wife of a not unlovable rake, 
though the “ frail but fair” Maria was quickly to prove un- 
faithful to a man she never liked. She had less character 
than her sister in every sense of the word. Her head seems 
to have been turned by the admiration of the crowd. The 
most netable story here told of her is the grimly pathetic one 
of her death. Attacked by consumption, she lay upon her 
bed day after day with a looking-glass in her hand, watching 
the sad decline of her beauty. At last she put the glass aside 
and asked that the room might be darkened. Poor woman, 
she did not know that the last tribute to her charms would be 
the visit of ten thousand people to her grave upon the day 
of her burial. Her stronger-minded sister was never carried 
away by her social success. Soon after her marriage we find 
her at the Hamilton Apartments at Holyrood. James 
Wolfe was there, and declared that ** the lady has lost nothing 
of her bloom and beauty, is very well behaved, supports her 
dignity with tolerable ease to herself and seems justly sensible 
of her good fortune.” There were some obvious’ sets-olf 
against the good fortune, but the husband she could hardly 
respect was very kind to her, and judging by the stories told 
of him in these pages must have been a man of consummate 
tact and very real good humour. 

The famous * Douglas Cause” in which Elizabeth fought 
like a tigress for the rights of her son kept her for years in 
the public eye. There was in those days a Dukedom of 
Douglas which descended through the female line. The old 
Duke of Douglas dying without children, his title and property 
would have gone to his sister’s son, and failing such heir, to 
the Duke of Hamilton. The Hamiltons claimed that the son 
of Lady Jane Douglas was supposititious. Lady Jane had 


made a late marriage and at the age of fifty was supposed to 
have given birth to twins. 
declared the children to be his own and his wife's. 
evidence was produced on both sides—and there 

course, the a priori unlikelihood of the lady’s age to be taken 
Everyone read the case, everyone took sides 


Her husband upheld her, and 
Much 
was, of 


into account. 
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QUEEN Mé ARY: . A L ife and Intimate Study 7s. Gd. ict By Kathleen Pocemere 


Published with the _permi ission of Her Majes the Que« n who allo sed the e author facilities f r_obtaining authentic detaus hitherto — lishe 


SPEECHES 18s, act ai By the Earl of Oxford and — ith 

Admirable ling . . . some of the ast moving passages ¢ of f_modera experience | (Obs rver) RE a ce eee 

ENITO M USSOLINI, THE M. AN Illustrated, 185. net By Vahdah Jeanne Bordeaux 
Author of “ Eleonora Duse,” etc. 

1. astonishing romance of Mussolini's life (Daily E “x pres s) Interesting (Daily Mail) 


jie MAN HUNTERS —_ 16s. net By Melville Davisson Post 


dudy 0 ientifie crimi inal investigations (Daily News) Fascinating (Daily Express) Delightful (Ev ening Standard) 


“DVEN TU IRESSES & ADVENTUROUS ‘LADIES Ilustrated Its. net “By Edmund B. D’ Auvergne 
Author of “ Some Left-Handed Marriages,” etc. 
Syonge tales of strange people (Westminster Gaz.) A_pleasant and well-info rmed guide in the by-ways of history (Daily Telegraph) 


MOHAMMED: A BIOGRAPHY OF THE PROPHET AND THE MAN 22». 64.00 By R_F. Dibble 


Rt Acree 
4 study of the human aspect of the f under of one of the important religi ons of the world (Liverpool Pe “ Men legends and traditions (Scotsm n) 


PISSION. MURDER, AND MYSTERY ta. nc Author of “ Blackshirt,” etc. By Bruce Craeme 


l ! be n drawn from the anna ls of F; re nach crime cont yaraliv ly ui kn opn in r country 
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be siudies to be found in this intensely absorbing volume have ¢ 


il UNCLE PATHS AND INCA RUINS itusireted 215. ct By William Montgomery Wl cneen, Ph.D.(Oxon.), F.R.G.S. 














no ordiz nary travel book, but a book of romance, ac Iventure an we dis ore 
al DY: An Intimate Portrait of Re udolph Valentino Lilustrated 10s. 6d. net By his wife, Natacha Rambova 
rmy of admirers cf Rudolph Valentino will welcome this s highly inler¢ sting and intiz nal life study. 
OW TO WRITE SE SRIAL FI Ic CTIO! l~—~C RS By Michael Joseph _an and Marten ( Cumb rland 
inval le Book a {rus tworthy guide _ expert advice OTE oroug hls _pra tical bo k (\ Mor g Post) 





Ready about ary of this month 
By G. I 


ROBESPIERRE’S pare AND FALL © tits 1 21s. Translated by Mis. Rodolph Stawell. By GC. Lenetre 
l prec fR bespicrre E mysterio u “mind. 3 








4n attempt to fathom th psye al 4 

THE TALE OF A Ti f{ES” CORRE SPONDE NT a a Te 

] onl + of this highly interesting volume was correspondent to the “ Times” in Berlin from 1878-91, and is well known as the auti fa 
sraphy of Bismerch end f hs , ee ee ey Rn a ee nnnihiniiiniiataaaianes . 

RECOL LECTIONS “OF A RU SSIAN DIPLOMAT itt 1 29s. net By A. Savinsky, Minister Plenipotentiary 

A highh mp rtant hist rical work. Much information of first-hand evidence on the Kaiser's policy of a IRusso-German alliance will b« “found in 
remarkable and absorbing 3 ion 





SOME MEMORIES lustrated 228. net By Sir Herbert Barker 








Herbert has something to say about some ef the most prominent pe ple in contemporar\ life, and his reminiscences will be weicomed by a large ¢ 
CANS” AND CAI NTS aa he a erabbee, 2 Oh at | Compe by Lady Cynthia Asquith and Lord David Cecil 
is i ibed a most enterla instructive game, different in scop« jrom any of the usual question and answer i , 
HE ST. 4R OF PICC/ iDIL Ty P (WILLIAM DOUCLA. , FOURTH DUKE OF QUEENSBE -RRY, K.T.) 
21s. net Author of “ Maids of Honour,” etc. By Lewis Met lville 
"The Star of Pic adiliy * was the n ven by ht mirer » William Douglas, Fourth Duke of Queensberry, otherwise | mas Old QO. 
Tew 10IRS OF A CHINE SE RI i OLU TION. IRY 10s. 62. By Sun-Yat-Sen 
Fist President of the Chinese R public his opinions of Chines: 4 charac ler an 1 an account « f the ev nis which led to a lution in | hina. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN AN D ) BEY OND Illustrated 21s. net 
] unconvent val Travel Bock takes us fre a Le on to » Palestine. and b ick. Show Should f ind a a | ready y_ welcome from th 


THE OTHER BUNDLE Illustrated 18s. nt By Lord ‘Sha? vy aa Du inf fermline 














he ¢ book r iwes from grave to gay. How irials were added 1 vith stiles s of great dui arics known ai fist hand 
{11/7 IR Ta melas EF af Rene Te bee | aa. = a ee 5 Rae 
THE b OYS ‘LIF 'E “OF LAWRENCE Author of “ With Lawrence in Arabia,” etc. 14th Edition. HY Lowell Thomas 
fi in mod rm hi history—a mere youth of twenty-six years who became an uncrowned king of the Arab a ee 


The most. adventure gu re} renty~: ime ow f Ring oF | abs Ili 7s. 
THE iRTS “OF HOC KEY * Cloth bound, fully illustrated, 4s. 6d. nct By By Eric _Creen 


fn informative and instructive manual by the well-known international hockey player. : 


ELE} ISION FOR THE HOME: The W na “Seeing by Wireless” By Ronald F. Tiltman, F.R.S.A., A.R id. A. 














his intensely interesting book is written in non-technical language and deals ; vith the very latest apf { application of oeelen. abs an, - 

ORIGIN “AND DEVI “LOPME! NT OF LIGHT OPERA Illustrated, 21s. net By Sierlng Meclhiniay 
Author of “ Light Opera: Theetre-Craft and Technique of Acting,” etc. : eo 

Mr. Machiala v here tells the enthralling story of light opera in many lands and many centuries, casting a bird's-eye view of the vast { from 


medieval Europe to that of the present day. 


THE FARINGTON DIARY, Vol Vil (1811-1814) Edited by James Greig. Itustrated y.” y Joseph Farington, R 




















Volume VII of Farington’s Diary maintains the interest and yariely of previous issues, All sorts and con: ses ens of people figure in ils pages, « =; 
tinting episodes are recorded with unflagging zest. ting IE. CRBS 
WEMORIES AND NOTES Frontispicce, 7s. 6d. net By Anthony Hop. 
A pleasantly discursive volume dealing with divers subjects. The famous author of the equaliv fanous “ Dolly Dialogues.” “ Mlemoirs and Notes 
vil be read with enjoyment. eae A OPES 
IHE MAN DISRAELI [iastrated, Fs. 6d. net By Wilfrid Meynell 
Speaking of the — il volumes, “ The Atheneum” said: “* This fascinating picture of Disra: li as a man will be both apprectated at th moment 
ihe prediction was quickly fulfilled, and the realisation of the second part b ill be made ati 


and lastingly consu ulted.” The first part of 


bility by this his reprint. 
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14-45 H.P.. SIX CYLINDER 
WEYMAN SALOON DE LUXE 


A commodious saloon of the utmost 
dignity of appearance. 


Coachwork of guaranteed silence 
on a chassis giving exceptional 
smoothness of running with an 
acceleration and power typical 
of Talbot productions. 











1928 
PRICE 


£495 























CLEMENT TALBOT LTDi; BARLBY RD.; 


Telegrams: “Clement, Nottarch, London.” Cables: Stedex, Wesdo, Telephone: Park 5000. 


KENSINGTON, W.1o. 


Export Dept.: 12, Prince’s St., London, W.1. 
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yy the bye, both Hume and Adam Smith were strongly 
wainst Lady Jane). Mr. Bleackley throws himself hotly into 
this ancient controversy and is a quite violent partisan of 
his * Beautiful Duchess.” The House of 
decided against her. In their judgment 





Lords, however, 


Lady Jane might 
have given birth to the children (ene of whom died in early 
childhood), and there was not sufficient 
that she did not. Mr. Bleackley’s readers will find themselves 
absorbed by the history of this case. The narrative is very 


evidence to prove 


fir in presentation of the evidence in spite of a strong preju- 
jice, and it is quite possible to finish the story in agreement 
with the House of Lords. Elizabeth Gunning has cast a 
gpell, we think, over her. biographer. 
gether justify his very favourable estimate of her character. 
Anyhow, she was a bad enemy. When she knew she had 


** My only comfort is the thought of 


Ilis facts do not alto- 


jst her case she said : 
having it in my power somehow or other to hurt those who 
have hurt me “-—not a 
of the beautiful lady, who had already one Dukedom in store 


very handsome sentiment on the part 
for her son, 


Islam in Turmoil 
survey Of International Affairs, 1925. 
Islamic Worid since the Peace Settlement. 

J. Toynbee. (H. Milford. 25s.) 
Tu: Royal Institute of 
invaluable service by viding the publication of a regular and 


Volume I. The 
By Arnold 
rendering 


International Affairs is 


daborate Survey of world-history since the Peace of Versailles, 
as well as of the Year Book of International Law. 
fovnbee, who has done the main part of the work on the 


Professor 


Survey up to 1824, has devoted himself in the 1925 issue to 
Jdam and, for convenience, reviews the progicss of events in 
Moslem countries from the War almost up to the present day. 
The result is an extremely valuable and detailed account of 
afairs in Turkey, Merceco, Algeria and Libya, Egypt, Arabia, 
Palestine, Syria and Irak, Persia and Afghanistan, with a 
brief reference to India. By dealing in one volume with all 
these countries, Professor Toynbee is able to give the Western 
reader some idea of the tremendous upheaval and the many 
He recalls 
Hellenism had 
* Herodians ** 
who would 


enflicting forees in the Islamic world as a whole. 
how in first-century Jewry the 
given rise to the rival parties of * Zealots ~ 


pressure of 
and ‘ 
—those who resisted the new influence and these 
make terms with it. 
modern Islam, but is now being submerged in a nationalist 
movement, notably in Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan and 
tosome extent in Syria. Professor Toynbee rightly empha- 
sizes the Turkish dictator to 
sweep away the Caliphate and to subordinate all the religious 
bodies to the civil The Caliphate agitation, which 
many Western politicians had taken seriously, was made to 
lok ridiculous, the other countries were 
reduced to confusion, which the Caliphate Congress held in 
It has yet to be seen 


A similar division was apparent in 


astonishing decision of the 


power. 


and Moslems in 
(airo last year did nothing to relieve. 
whether a Westernized Turkey can regain by diplomacy the 
influence that she used to exercise over Moslem peoples by 
virtue of her religious prestige. 
whether Islam has lost its crusading spirit, as Christianity has 


The future, too, must show 
done. Professor Toynbee wisely refrains from guessing at the 
answers to such questions as these. 

the 
references, 


The average reader, while admiring author's exact 
knowledge and_ his will be 


tempted at times to wish that, in his anxiety to be impartial, 


eareful citation of 


Professor Toynbee were not so frigidly dispassionate, 


Fiction 
Arma Virumque 


Right Off the Mar. By C. E. Montague. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Nor often enough has Mr. C. . Montague expressed within 


the covers of a book his sense of the * beauty and poignancy 


of mortal things. ‘ Beauty and peignancy ” are words he 
couples more than once in this searching, accusing, and yet 
reconciling chronicle of a wrong war that wrought fair, tragic 
honour such as 


With 


Miracles of fortitude, loyalty, and desperate 


even the right kind of peace might hardly discover. 














the beautiful and poignant style whose diamond point has 
defied the grinding demand of years of journalism, he describes 
the problem —no ! the mystery of war 


and splendour. 


throbbing with horror 
Listening, you loathe it as its praises come 
unctuously from the lips of bishops and editors ; listening, you 
thrill to it irrationally as its danger rirgs clear in the bugles 
and the chivalrous hearts of the young answer the challenge. 

Rough Justice was freely hailed as the best of Mr. Montague’s 
books. That was a passionate and a harrowing story, calmed 
but it was often 
The author's mind scemed 


by ‘some exquisite visions of river scenery ; 
sententious, and often distracted. 
still too raw from recent experience to care about bringing its 
material into artistic harmony. In Right off the Map he is 
reassured as to his fundamentz! values. The satire 
bites more fierily and even more frankly ; the penctration of 
human motive is more acute ; 


agam 


there is more poetic quality 
leavening the substance, the sense of the principle of beauty, 
busy in mortal affairs, making all things over again for lovelier 
uses. Not so much with “ irony and pity ~ as with irony and 
compassion, 2 finer, more flamelike emotion than pity, he sees 
the disaster wrought by greed and folly flower stainlessly out 
into the adventure of a selfless forlorn hope, imperishable in 
failure, and all 


reconciliation, * beautiful as the sky,” 


the seething trouble die away in a wordless 
beautiful as music, as 
the pure peaks of those mountains whose august prescnce is 
never forgotten through the drama of Ria City. 


When Tolstoi wrote his impressions of War and Peace he 


stretched his vast scene to dim horizons, and drew his time- 
steeped narrative through the lives of generations. Mr. 


Montague’s method is concentration. Ilis war begins bet ween 


two imaginary “ English-speaking ~ city-states situated in 


some southern continent. Ria steps down like a terraced 
garden from mountain-slopes to a dreaming sea. At a point 
left uncertain in the arrangement of the frontier with Porta, 
a few Rians have learned that much gold lies unmined. The 


two small States are set far off, fitted within their mountains, 
clear as in a crystal, seen in true perspective and righi 
portion. In mirrored all that is best and worst in 
England, while Porta is simply—the Fnciny. The first part of 
the book, in which the sounding Bishop, the ineffably editorial 
Editor, the platitudinous University don, work up popular 
feeling towards a war, while the evil capitalist Bute, who 
never appears at all, is away buying Madonnas in Tialy, is 


pro- 


Ria is 


mostincisive work, The unruffledimpersonal sentences are like 


knives thrown by a hand casual but deadly : the specious and 
rotund speeches of the three leaders of thought are their com- 
plete justiiication. The most ruthlessly analysed figure in the 
story is the editor, Burnage, a man so constitutionally unable 
to see clear, so bemused by his own rhetoric, so obsessed by a 
vision of himself in heroic attitudes that he betrays his country 
twice, first to war, then to unconditienal surrender, fails his 
best friend, and helps him to the gallows, without under- 
standing the enormity of his transgressions. He is ransomed 
for a little pity, at least, by his devotion to his wife, an arresting 
lady whose nihilism and weary grace are conveyed by phrases 
that shake out her disillusionment on the air like @ fragrance 
of heliotrope. <A for moments of 
“mystery, fire, distinction,” she has at least her own integrity. 
A kind of high Helen fallen on evil days, she too helps to send 
thousands to their death by a beguiling whim--and then 
forgets it. 

The ill-prepared Rian Army is instantly defeated, and the 
Portans advance on Ria. But the simple and heroic Willan 
escapes, with his friend Merrick and a remnant of the army, by 
liding serec, till they 


lovely egoist, craving 


and descents, zigzag path and 
and can slip down into the Lost 


ascents 
are “right off the map,” 
Valley to be reshod, mended and healed, and trained fine and 
fit to be a relief force for the now besicged city. From this 
point the story tells of endurance, treason, heroic suffering, 
wild gallantry, and a serene resignation that mekes of defeat a 


victory ; and tells these things with such reticence, such 
repressed exultation, such sardonic humour even, chastening 


the emotion, that the reader's tension does not slacken till the 
last sentence sounds mercifully quiet, like a low requicm. 
Mr. Montague, like a true artist, has first of all written a 
it is full of memorable episodes. - the 
baleony, under the seduction of 
volunteers: the gentlemanly death 


rich and noble novel. 
speech of Burnege from the 
Rose; the proc ession of the 
of the Brigadier ; the dying soldiers round the pool; the first 
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night in the Lost Valley; Hendie playing like Orpheus to 
bring the exhausted peasants to the end of their bcotmaking 
task; General Miln and the Labour Man isolated in the 
defeatist Cabinet ; the bitter vision that seared the sight of 
Merrick after his dreadful journey ; Willan in the condemned 
cell with Clare upon his breast. The action is unflagging, and 
the dialogues are salt and sharp ; the tentative, haif-shamed 
conversations between Merrick and the shy Willan on the 
philesophy of war are admirably done. 

But, with his ironic comprehension of the makers of the 
Rian War, and his sympathy fer the loyal and devoted spirits 
who tried to save Ria City, he leaves us with the sense that 
when wisdom and sorrow and sheme have spoken their 
arraignment against war, and when people like Ria’s leaders 
of thought have degraded it still more by appearing in its 
defence, there remains something inherently enchanting, 
exciting, irresistible about the call to arms. It is still the 
most dangerous of adventures ; ard it is the furnace that 
forges great comradeships. The bugles call; the faded 
banners sigh. Among its other reasonable business, the 
League of Nations must impart an ecstacy to Peace. 

RacueEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


IN SEARCH OF HERSELF. By Mrs. Steuart Erskine. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d.)—Good dialogue, penetrating 
observation of modern manners and the modern girl, and some 
interesting pictures of European and African travel combine 
to make this an uncommonly readabie novel. It is the more 
satisfving, too, because the plot takes those unexpected twists 
that refiect life far more truly than the neatly-worked-out 
pettern of the conventional happy-ender. The story is told 
in the first person by Claudia Merivale, a middle-aged woman, 
disillusioned yet kindly, and it follows the development of 
her young friend, Lulu Henderson, who, the daughter of a 
politician, has found her home a “* forcing house,” against 
which she rebels. She feels that she does not know herself, 
and, having six times refused the only man who has so far 
proposed to her, she travels abroad with Claudia in the hope 
of seeing things in better perspective. She meets various 
men and carries on a few flirtations before passionately falling 
in love with Arnold Proctor, who is unhappily married. She 
lives with Arnold for a time, and all goes well until news come; 
that his wife is to have a child. The incalculable element in 
Lulu’s character now shows itself. Her search for herself 
ends in the “ house of self-undoing.”’ In self-abnegation, she 
entcrs a convent. But Arnold, stIl deeply in love with her, 
commits suicide. While, however, the story ends in tragedy, 
it is predominatingly light and vivacious. It is a convincing 
analysis of temperament, and is thoroughly fresh and spon- 
tancous. 


TARBOE. By Gilbert Parker. (Cassell. 6s.)—This, Sir 
Gilbert Parker tells us, is the only story he has ever drawn 
from real life. Frank Tarboe was a professional gambler, 
whom the writer first met in his young days at Kansas, and 
whom he subsequently encountered a number of times in 
America, the South Seas, France, and England. Tarboe 
was born in the woods, of a French squaw-man and an Indian 
mother, and he did not see a white woman until he went to 
Cheyenne City at the age of twenty-one. Accustomed only to 
shooting game, he took to card-playing for a living, and 
became a champion “sharper.” The story tells of his 
* scoops ” and failures, his accidental killing of two men in a 
quarrel, and his periods of imprisonment. Yet, “ adroit as 
Machiavelli,’ Tarboe was also “ simple as a child.” He had 
his own code of morality, to which he was inflexibly true, and 
his life was illumined by a love romance of singular devotion 
and self-sacrifice. This romance, ending in tragedy, is de- 
scribed with much tenderness and charm, and, incidentally, 
with some acute commentary on feminine psychology. The 
tale as a whole is uncommonly fascinating, and of Tarboe we 
can join with the author in saying: “ If you would see one 
who has descended low, but has ascended high: there is the 
man.” 


THE OUTLAW OF TORN. By Edgar Rice Burroughs. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.)}—Mr. Burroughs writes a great deal 
better about apes than about Plantagenets. Although what 
Stevenson called “tushery” and Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
* Wardour Street English” is to be deprecated, it is a little 
startling to find Simon de Montfort beginning a sentence, 
* Right you are!” There are adventures in almost every 
chapter of this romance, but that is all that can be said for it. 
It doesn’t ring true. 


> 


SWEET GRAPES. By D. H. S. Nicholson. (Arrowsmith. 
Ts. 6d. net.}—The most attractive character in Sweet Grapes 
dies too early in the book and tantalizes us, but as the whole 
plot turns upon her will this is inevitable. There is no one 


cise, however, in whom it is possible to take aiutch interest. 


es 


Current Literature 


UP AND DOWN STREAM. By Harry Gosling, (4 
M.P. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.)—A Labour leader who has tha 
rare distinction, the Companionship of Honour, must be a 
exceptional man. Readers of Mr. Gosling’s modest ang 
engaging reminiscences will see that he stands apart from the 
average politician of any party, and that he cares far less fy 
abstract politics than for some definite improvement jn the 
conditions of labour. He loves the Thames and all who wor 
on it or beside it. At least four generations of his famjy 
were lightermen by trade, going back to before the Freng 
Revolution. As a boy of fourteen he was apprenticed as, 
waterman (that was in 1875), and he worked on the river til 
he was thirty. The bad health that drove him ashore did not 
prevent him from becoming an active trade-union offic 
and the work of his later life has been to build up the orgag, 
zation of Thames labour, now but a part of the great Trans 
and General Workers’ Union. He recalls the developmeg 
of the Trades Union Congress, and his own share in th 
formation of the General Council. He describes also his work 
for twenty-seven years, as a member of the London Count 
Council, and briefly alludes to his Parliamentary and Mins 
terial experience. His temperate comments on the miners @ 
** Black Friday * (1921) and on the difficulty of dealing wit 
Irish Labour men are significant. : 


LATER GREEK RELIGION. By Edwyn Bevan, D.Litt 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 5s.)}—Dr. Bevan, in this book on Gree 
religious thought, adopts the admirable plan of making tly 
philosophers of his period speak for themselves, and his 
volume, apart from the introduction, consists of extract 
from their works. He starts with the early Stoics of th 
fourth century B.C., and, beginning with Zeno in the Painted 
Porch of Athens, builds up by means of these quotations 
excellently selected and translated, a very complete structure 
He * follows the gleam” from Greece to Alexandria and t 
Rome, ending with the Hermetic writings and the Ne 
Platonists. He makes, of course, no new contribution, but 
has compiled most usefully for reference the main tenets of 
these exploded philosophies. Their schools, once volcanically 
active, are extinct, and Dr. Bevan’s ~ Last Word” is hi 
deliberate requiem. 


GREECE OLD AND NEW. By Ashley Brown. (Methuen 
10s. 6d.)—Mr. Ashley Brown is travel-agent and guide in 
this well-illustrated volume. He tells us exactly how to ge 
to out-of-the-way places, and, when he has got us there, has 
a good deal of information about the ancient and modem 
history of the spot. which he gives in a readable but rathe 
hurried manner. But he does not always hold the balance 
true between archaeological and artistic interests on the 
one hand and the material needs of the tourist on the other, 
for though he commends the hotel at Olympia as being 
satisfactory, he altogether omits to mention that there isa 
statue of Hermes by the sculptor Praxiteles in the museum, 
which anyone almost who took the trouble to go t 
Olympia might subsequently be sorry to have missed. 


THE R.A.C. COUNTY ROAD MAPS AND GUIDES. 
NO. 1. SOMERSET. (E. J. Burrow. 1s.}—These new guide 
are an excellent idea, superbly executed, and will come as 4 
boon to the motorist, for they give him exactiy what he 
wants to know, and nothing else. Each little book is provided 
with a brief but complete descripiion of places worth seeing in 
the county and a few superlatively clear coloured maps, 
also a chapter on golf and another on churches, abbeys, and 
castles. The series is wonderful value at the price, and 
Messrs. Burrow and the R.A.C. are to be congratulated on 
the service they have rendered to all of us who travel by road. 





MODERN DENMARK. By Hugh Jones. (P. S. King. 
2s. 6d.)—The story of the good Bishop Grundtvig’s educational 
reforms in Denmark and their wonderful results, as also that 
of the International High School at Elsinore, contain lessons 
for all the world, and all the world should know about them. 
Denmark is not a naturally rich country, yet she is prosperous 
because of the splendid qualities of her people and the high 
standard of education which they have reached. This little 
book points a moral and adorns a tale which England needs 


to hear. We trust it will be widely read. 
PRIMITIVE HEARTHS IN THE PYRENEES. By 
Ruth O. Sawtell and Ida Treat. (Appleton. 10s. 6d.)—To 


the writers of this book, the Pyrenees meant paleolithic 
caves. They were both well equipped for their task, fot 
one holds the degree of Doctor in the University of Paris, and 
the other has worked on prehistoric research at Harvard. 
They discovered, owing to the experience of the husband of 
one of the ladies, M. Paul Vaillant-Coutourier, who contributes 
to the book over a hundred pen-and-ink drawings, a cave 
containing relics of prehistoric man. This was situated at 
Montardit, on a limestone ridge of the Plautaurel, five miles 
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HOW A CLERG 


and women are held back in 
They 


afraid of 


HOUSANDS of men 


life because they are afraid. 
They 


have lost con- 


fdence in themselves. are something, 


they don’t exactly know what. Sometimes they are 
diraid of the Future. Sometimes they fear the effect 
of being thrown up against some stronger and more 
rital personality than themselves. Sometimes they are 


sfraid of the consequences of Action, even if it is only 
the action of opening the door of their employer's room 


or of ringing someone up on the telephone. 


Sometimes they are hag-ridden by strange, irrational 
fears and “ Phobias ” interfcre 
thir work and make their lives But there 
igno reason why they Id go on being in this state. 
These fears can be killed by Pelm 


ktter from a Clergy shows : 


which haunt them, with 
miserable 


snou 


go 


anism, as the following 


man 


“Three years ago I completed a course of 
Pelmanism. 

‘I began in a horrible neurasthenic state of 
18 years’ standing, with 
impaired \lemory, 
and fidl of Fears. 

“After a few weeks of the Course I was 
told (by someone ignorant of my taking it) that 
I looked brighter and more alert. Certainly the 


I 


and 
J “y 
and calmer 


an impaired Vill, an 


f Self-Confidence 


osttoy iP 
(Gen 


benefits grew still show themselves. 
finished the Course with 
mind; a rest ored ne of good capacity; a 
- Will and such Confidence that I have 
my tence ‘ed do undertake, 
responsibilities such as would have been quite 


impossible a few years ago. 


a clear 


stronge 


dutics and 


“The latest evidence of the benefits receiwed 
is that I crossed to Belgi this year by the 
Dover-Ostend route. This may appear to be a 
trifle, but when I consider that the idea of being 
on a ship has, for 21 years, been the cause of 
innumerable nightmares, I look on the voyage as 
the greatest victory of my life. This fear is 
dead—killed by Pelmanism. 

“I certainly got my money's worth and a bit 
over, and look back with pleasure to the work 
of the Course, and the courtesy I received at the 
hands of the Staff.” (C.B. 30,206.) 


itm 


Pelmanism banishes such irrational and injurious 
“fears” as these as though they had never been. It 
makes you sure of yourself and of your own scienti- 
feally-trained and consciously-directed powers. It gives 
you that sane, sensible Self-Confidence which wins the 
tonfidence of others, to make your 
presence felt in the world and to get ahead when, without 
it, you would have fallen behind. “Since taking up 
Pelmanism,” writes a School Teacher, “I have become 
less fearful, and, a result, have gained a greater 
tonfidence in my own self and capabilities.” This has 


and enables you 


as 


YMAN RECOVERED HIS LOST 


“FEAR IS DEAD—KILLED BY PELMANISM” 


NERVE 


had a practical and profitable result. 





develo ped * self- -Contfidence was )a SeVE test ” 
(she writes) “in the interview | result y 
securing my promotion to a p i 1 several 
candidates interviewed.” 


«1 Business Man writes: 


‘ aa a oe as _ 
I haze Greaiy wilt ved 





ny mind and memory. I have no fears now; they 

have all disappeared. My rather d disp n 

has become a resolved, determined dis positi ly 

capacity for work is far greater than t cay 
” 

age. 

«l Teacher of Elocution writes: “When egan 
the Course I was afraid of my pupils. I dared not 
assert myself, even if I knew I was right. Now TI 
fear no cne.” 

A large number of similar Ictters from men and 
women engaged in various professions and occupations 
have been received. 

Pelmanism, which has already been adopted | cr 
500,000 people, is not a static or stereotyped system, 
resting on the laurels of past achievements. It is 
continually developing, as all living systems must do. 
As new experience is gained and fresh discoveries are 





made, the results, directly they have been thoroughly 
tested, are incorporated in the individual, personal train- 
ing which is given to every Pelman student. Thus 
readers, by enrolling for the revised Pelman Cour 

are able to utilise for their own personal advantage th 
results of the latest Psychological research, and (under 
the expert direction of the instructors of the elman 
Institute) to apply recognised Psychological principles to 


the solution of their own personal difficulties in Profes- 
sional, Business, and Social Life. 
The revised Pelman Course is fully explained in an 


interesting book entitled The Efficient Mind. This book 
how banishes Mind-Wan Pitts 
Forgetfulness, Depression, Confide 

and Indecision, and how it develops in their sli 
OBSERVATION, INITIATIVE, CONCENTRA- 
TION, SELF-CONFIDENCE, ORGANISING 
POWER, RESOURCEFULNESS, BUSINESS 
ACUMEN, A GOOD MEMORY, THE POWER OF 
THINKING CONSTRUCTIVELY AND CREA- 
TIVEL Y, and other equally valuable qualities. As a 
result of developing these qualities thousands men 
and women have improved their positions in life, and 
have been able to overcome difficulties which formerly 
threatened to overwhelm them. The Pelman Institute 
will be pleased to send a free copy of The Efficient \lind 


shows Pelmanism 


Timidity, ka ack of ice 


of 


to any reader of the Spectator who writes for it to-day 
nan 


to the Secretary, The Pelman Institute, 96 Pel 


House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


Readers who can call at the Institute - 1 be cordially 
welcomed. 7 he Chief Consultant will be delighted 
vo have a talk with them, and no fee will be charged 

for his advice. 
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NEW BOOKS 
GOETHE 


By Professor J. G. ROBERTSON. With a portrait. 

6/- net. 
\ new volume in the Republic of Letters, both biographical and 
critical, taking account of all the most recent research. 


UNDER THREE REIGNS, 1860-1920 


_ By the Hon. Mrs. GELL. 12/6 net. 


* Admirably reflects the spirit of the period she treats of. Writes 
harmingly of her childhood in the gracious atmosphere of the best 

type of Victorian household. Sympathetic pea of Lord Milner 

Bishop Stubbs, Jowett, and other Oxford notables.’’- ening Stance dard. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


By J. CYRIL FLOWER, Ph.D., 
¥ sychology of Religion, Manche ster College, 


Upton Lecturer in the 
Oxtord. 

10/6 net. 

Shows that all religions involve the experience of “ frustration” in 
Situations felt to be outside personal control. Compares in this con 
nexion peaeive cults with modern religions; devotes a chapter to 
(reorgg Fox, another to Conversion, and a third to the role of psycho 
pathology in religion. 


THE STORY OF MYTHS 





By E. E. KELLETT, 7/6 net. 
Exhibits the main psychological clements which have contributed to 
the formation and 4d evelopment of myth, illustrated by typi al and 
suggestive examples, chiefly from Greek and Teutonic mytholo 
By E. J. DINGWALL. 2/6 net. 
A manual of instruction for those who wish to visit mediums, telling 
low to avoid deception ~ how to make use of opportunities. The 
author, for some year- earch Officer of the Society for Psychical 


Research, deals with all manner of Mental and Physical Phenomena. 


THE INITIATE IN THE NEW WORLD 
By HIS PUPIL. 7/6 net. 
In this sequel to The Initiate [Third Impression, 7/6 net] we are 
offered further glimpse a that fascinating and mysterious personality 





Justin Moreward Hai; Interwoven with excerpts from his dis- 
courses is a story as romantic as it is uncommon, 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
THE HAUNTED CASTLE : 
A Study of English Romanticism 
3y EINO RAILO. With 8 plates. 25/- net. 

“A book of quite extraordinary interest and value to every lover 
of English wig et _and priceless to the literary historian. A book 


ay Times, 


CLASH OF CULTURE AND 
CONTACT OF RACES 
By G, H. LANE-FOX PITT-RIVERS, B.Sc. 18/- net. 
“His most illuminating and challenging study, nothing if not 
scientific in its breadth and thoroughness of handling. . . . The 


maa of affairs can take up this book with a guarantee from the man 
of science that it is soundly informed.”-—-Times Literary Supplement. 


JAPANESE TRAITS AND 
FOREIGN INFLUENCES 
By Professor I. NITOBE. 7/6 net. 


“Tt is refreshing to find a thoug shtful Oriental writer who is at 


of real value, brilliantly written.”—Sund 


pains to seck out and dwell upon the points, not of conflict, but of 
contact between the civilisations of East and West. He gives us some 
delig htful chapters on the meaning of the | ceremonial art of tea- 


on the dainty metrical vignettes characteri 
Times Literary Supplemen 


drinking, 
poetry.”- 


ARABIA BEFORE MUHAMMAD 
By DE LACY OLEARY. 
“He has contrived to pack a great d 


limited space and to set it out so as to giv 
minimum of trouble. 


ic of Japanese 


10, v6 net. 


al of use ful know!le Ige into 
» the intelligent reader the 
He has written a very useful and readable book. 
—Manchester Gu we an, 


THE ABC OF JUNG’S PSYCHOLOGY 





By JOAN CORRIE. 3/6 net. 
“A well-considered epitome by a student po sessing real experienc 
and understanding of Jung’s teachings. An excellent introduction.” 
——Times y iterary Supplement, 


“ Admirably clear. 


is quite the best we have 


Her treatment of 
yet seen,”’—G 


‘introvert’ and ‘ extravert’ 


vardian, 





BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, E.C. 





| 
| 
| Price, one Volume, bound Buckram, 65s. net. 
| 
| 
| 





6 Kell: 


The 


National Gallery 
Sir Charles Holmes 


Now Ready. Vol. 111. 
France and England 


“This completing study deals with the French and 
English schools by way of vivid cross-lights. The 
influence of Japan on both is analysed in a special 
chapter. The epilogue is a searching exercise in 





thinking aloud on the present psychology of British 

Art. An invaluable commentary.”—Observer. 

“We do not remember to have read a book in which 

the characteristic merits of French and English art 

i were so fairly presented with reference to the 
! mentalities behind them.”—Jhe 7tmes 

a ‘ ; ge ; - 

} Jiith 100 Plates (4 in colour) illustrating 117 





25s. net. 


subjects 


Ruskin’s 
“Modern Painters” 
Abridged and Edited by 


A. J. Finberg 


1 


r has accomplishe: 1 his task with admir- 
Sunday ime 


“Mr. Finberg 
able ju lgment.” 
“The average reader will learn far more by readi 
this abridgement under Mr. Finberg’s guidance than 
by attempting to master the original work.”—Pu! 


Opinion. : 
24 illustrations. 10s. net. 


The Approach to Painting 
Thomas Bodkin 


Bs It matters not who you are, you are bound 
to be stimulated by this book. . . He writes 
admirably; he is always interesting. He does help.” 
Mr. Arnovp Bennett in The Evening Standard. 


WVith 24 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 








° 

| Alekhin v. Capablanca 
|| Books by the WORLD'S CHAMPION 

| 

| “CHESS FUNDAMENTALS.” By J. R. Capablanca, 
“A really remarkable guide to the great game.”— 
Daily Mail. 10s. 6d. net. 
| “MY CHESS CAREER.” A Collection of his most 
Notable Games. 7s. 6d. net. 
| By the CHALLENGER 

| “MY BEST GAMES OF CHESS, 1908-1923.” By 
| A. Alekhin. “ Without doubt one of the finest chess 


books ever written.”—Fteld. 10s. 6d net. 


Write for Messrs. Bell’s new Chess Catalogue. 


IMPORTANT. WRITE FOR FULL PROSPECTUS. 


Webster’s New 
International anctomary 








The wi mder hook of all time, which condenses the 
world’s knowledge into the limits of one yolume, 
arranged with every possible device for so 
reference easy. Over 450,000 Define: 7 terms. 6,000 


Illustrations. 








YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2, 
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m the famous caves of Les Trois rere S. 
sina peasant s cottage, and worked all : 
overies read like a romance. The book contains, too, 
me admirable descriptions of other caves in Franee, and 
the reader again and again as he reads of the explora- 
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yoraPny.— Abraham Lincoln. By N. W. Stephenson. 
(Melrose. 18s.) Some Memories and Reflections. By 
Emma Eames. (Appleton. 21s.) Peeps at the Mighty. 
By Patrick Braybrooke. (Drane. Ts. 6d.) Life, 
Journalism and Politics. By J. A. Spender. 2 Vols. 
(Cassell. £2 2s.) More English Diaries. Edited 
by Arthur Ponsonby. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) Scollish 


qud Trish Diaries. Edited by Arthur Ponsonby. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d.) Some Recoliections of a Western Ranchman, 
By the Hon. W. French. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
The Harvest of the Years, being the Autiobography of 
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Answers to Laughter Questions 


l. The Laughing Cavalier 2. *‘ Si probitatis impendio constat” 
Quintilian ).- ~—3. At the Second Council of Carthage.——4. ‘* The 
“ant mind.” -5. ** Strange fellows’’ (Merchant of Venice). 

4. Democritus.- 7. Jean qui rit. 8. Who laughs last.—— 
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ll. Sarah, Abraham’s wife. 
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for Collectors 


Quaritch have sold a First 


Notes 


Tr is interesting news that Me 
Folio Shakespeare—one of the very finest copies known—to 
Mr. A. EKdwerd Newton, of Philadelphia. For Mr. Newton 
is not only a great collector, but also a most competent biblio- 
phile and a delightful writer on bookish matters. In A Mag- 
nificent Farce—-his second volume of essays—he describes his 
copy of the undated quarto of Hamict, a very rare book 
which was printed either in 1607 or in 1611. “* have always 
tried,” he says, * to steer clear of such books as these, regard- 
ing them as dangerous rocks lying on either side of the narrow 
channel which I try to navigate, against which my fragile 
bark may be dashed to pieces in an instant.” He means that 
Shakespeare quartos are only for millionaires like the late 
Mr. Huntington. And he quotes the Rosenbach catalogue of 
1920 pricing the Pericles Quarto at £6,500, and the Troilus and 
Cressida at £2,500. The prologue to the Troilus predicted 
the coming demand for early Shakespeare issues in the 
remarkable words: ** When he is gone and his comedies out 
of sale, you will scramble for them.” Collectors do, indeed, 
scrainble for them. And now Mr. Newton, overcoming 
his scruples, has joined in the fray by buying a First 
Folio which may have cost him £10,060. 


From the student’s no less than from the collector's 
point of view, the new catalogue of Messrs. Ingpen and Stone- 
hill, of Bury Strect, is much to be commended. It is a select 
bibliography of books bearing on the Romantic Movement in 
English literature from Percy’s Religues to the death of 
Wordsworth, admirably arranged and annotated. It shows 
how rapidly the first editicns of this period are rising in value ; 
some indeed are already almost unprocurable, as American 
and Dominion University and public libraries are striving to 
complete their collections. The first edition of Cowper's 
The Task, 1785, including John Gilpin, is priced at £20; but 
it is an uncut copy in the original boards, and no other such 
copy is recorded. Coleridge’s Christabel, the first edition of 
1816, costs £15 15s.; the first issue of the first edition of the 
collected Essays of Elia, 1823, is priced at £10 10s. First 
editions of Scott are still relatively cheap, because his longer 
poems and the Waverley Novels had a very large sale. But 
his early version of Goeiz of Berlichingen, 1799, is very rare, 
because it attracted little notice and only a small edition of it 
was printed ; therefore the price of £15 is ne unreasonable. 
Women collectors are perhaps seeking the first editions of books 
by noted women of this period. Mary Wollstonecraft’s first 
book, Thoughts on the Education of Daughters, 1787, is very 
rare, and is priced at £10 10s. An uncut copy, as issued, 
of Mrs. Shelley’s forgotten romance, Valperga, 1823, 
costs no less than £45, but it is exceptionally perfect. 


SSrs. 


There is, as usual, plenty of variety for the curious reader 


in Messrs. Dobell’s new catalogue. One historic item is ** A 
Notable Sermon of ye reuerende father Maister Hughe 


Latemer whiche he preached in ye Shrouds at Paules Church 
in London on the 18 daye of January 1548 ’—Latimer’s 
famous sermon on the Plough, which incidentally reminds us 
that agricultural depression was as grievous then as now. 
The little contemporary tract is listed at £9 9s. ; it is distinctly 
rare. An early edition of both parts of Euphues, about 1592, is 
priced at the same sum. Lydgate’s Falls of Princes, in the 
folio of about 1555, costs £25 for an unusually good copy. It 
is interesting to find that a first edition of Byron’s English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 1805, may be had for less than 
half the price of a copy of the pirated edition of 1812, simply 
because the pirated issue was smaller and therefore is less often 
found. A first edition, in three volumes, of Disraeli’s Lothair, 
1870, seems very cheap at half a guinea ; our grandsons will 
doubtless pay ten times as much quite cheerfully. William 
Morris's Defence of Guenevere, in the first edition of 1858, is 
priced at only 7s. 6d., partly, perhaps, because it is a poor 
copy and partly because Morris’s fame has not yet revived 
after the reaction that followed his death. The far-sighted 
collector is on the look-out for chances like these. 


George Borrow has many admirers, and his books are col- 
lected, though the ruling prices are not high as yet. Messrs. 
Dobell, for instance, quote the scarce translation of Faustus, 
1840, at £2 2s.; the first issue of 1825 would naturally cost 
more. It will interest collectors to know that Mr. G. A. 
Stephen, the City Librarian of Norwich, has just written a 
pamphlet on the Borrow House Museum, established there in 
1913. The pamphlet is published at sevenpence, post free, 
by the Norwich Public Libraries Committee, and contains a 
memoir, an account of the house and its contents, and a very 
useful bibliography of George Borrow. The numerous editions 
of his chief works attest his popularity through many years. 
But, if we may trust Mr. Stephen, Wild Wales alone has been 
reprinted since the War, though the old reprints doubtless 
continue to find a market. Perhaps the younger generation 
th'nks Laveigro rather prosy and prejudiced. 

CONNOISSEUR. 
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Motoring Notes 
An Isotta-Fraschini on the Road 


In writing about a car it is customary to give technical details 
as to its construction, its size, and capabilities, and to follow 
this with the writer's impressions of its performance. In 
this instance, however, I propose to put performance first 
and technicalities last. 

I tried this car (an open tourer) under all normal road con- 
ditions, in traflic, on hills, and on roads good, bad and 
indifferent. From the moment of starting, driving was a 
pleasure, and it came as a rude awakening to be stopped and 
turned out of Hyde Park for driving with trade numbers. 
This stoppage, and consequent reverse and turn enabled me to 
realize that, in spite of being a long car with its eight evlinders 
in line, the Isotta had an excellent lock and was very easy to 
munipulate even in a crowded street. 

It was soon apparent that there was no necessity to change 
down to proceed at a walking pace. The engine fired evenly 
and without snatching and enabled the car to glide silently 
at five miles an hour. 

Having satisfied myself on this point I began to use the 
gears, which are operated, from a central jever, in the simplest 
possible way. There are but three forward speeds, but these 
ieem quite adequate, as almost a mile a minute can be attained 
cn second. The gear-lever is to hand, and changing is easy. 

‘the <«cceleration was quite a revelation of what can be 


dv.e by a standard engine without a supercharger; indeed, 
at was hard at first to realize that one was not in use. There 


is a 45-degree advance on the magneto which was of the 
greatest assistance, and so responsive to it was the engine 
that it acted almost like a change of gear. 

I found the maximum speed to be about eighty, and we 
reached the sixty mark so quickly that the pace was difficult 
to realize without reference to the speedometer. 

Almost more remarkable than the acceleration was the top- 
gear performance on hills. Taken in comparison with other 
makes, and on the impression it gave, this was quite 
exceptional. Acceleration is important, and as it increases, 
so niust the power to decelerate increase. In view of the 
fact that Isotta have fitted front-wheel brakes as standard 
since 1910 one expected to find them good. Nevertheless, the 
brakes proved to be even better than I anticipated; they 
required the very minimum of effort to apply, and were 
remarkably smooth and eflicient. 

The clutch is a dry-plate type which was smooth and 
positive in operation. This particular clutch, however, 
had far too strong a spring, and was, therefore, tiring to use 
frequently. Semi-elliptic road springs are fitted, rather short 
in front, but very long behind. They are assisted by shock 
absorbers of a coil spring type. The combination left nothing 

. to be desired, and road shocks were so minimized that it was 
possible to keep up a high rate of speed over rough surfaces 
without either personal discomfort or the feeling that the chassis 
was being damaged in any way by so doing. The makers 
seem to have overcome the difficulties attached to making 
springs which give real comfort at both low and high speeds. 

As regards silence, the hiss from the two carburettors 
is quite audible, though not unpleasant, when accelerating, 
but when cruising this is no longer noticeable and the engine 
runs so quietly that practically the only sound is the hum of 
the tyres. Petrol consumption is stated to be approximately 
14 m.p.g., and the tank at the rear holds twenty-four gallons, 
which are vacuum-fed to the engine. 

There is a vibration damper on the steering-arm. which, 
perhaps, is why driving this car tires one so little. I found 
the steering light and positive at all speeds. The engine has 
its eight cylinders in line cast en bloc, with an R.A.C. rating of 
443 h.p. Interchangeable valves are located all on one side 
and are operated by push rods. The crank-shaft runs in 
nine bearings in the upper part of an aluminium crank-case, 
which itself is cast in three pieces and attached by four arms 
to the frame. Oil is supplied to all moving parts under 
pressure, and cooling is by fan and centrifugal water-pump 
with thermostatic control. 

The engine is of very clean design, beautifully finished, 
with the two Zenith carburettors, oil-filler and gauge on the 
off side, and water-pump, combined dynamo and magneto, 
and self-starter in iine on the near side. Unit construction 
has been employed with gearbox and flywheel casting. 

The truest recommendation is the desire to own such a car 
oneself, and this is so with the Isotta. Never have I felt more 
confidence in a car. -The body is completely in harmony 
with the chassis, the engine is responsive ; springing, power 
and acceleration are wellnigh perfect. Should one wish to 
tour in rough or mountainous country, I can think of no car 
which would be better suited for such a purpose, or be a 
more pleasant companion than the Tsotta. 


Pevuaw Cocnrane. 





Insurance 


TAXATION OR LIFE ASSURANCE? 


Tue individual and national importance of life assy, 
is officially recognized by the State, which allows renjg 
of Income Tax, and in certain cases, Super-tax gs, 
to those who take life policies. Such concessions are dy 
less beneficial to the national revenue, and jf 
advantages they confer were more adequately recogy 
by individuals, the amount of life assurance jin { 
would probably be increased. 

It is common knowledge that in normal circunsty 
at the present time the State allows remission of Ing 
Tax on premiums to the extent of 2s. in the &, or one 
of the premiums. Thus, if a man pays £1,000 a yeu 
fifteen-year endowment assurance, he may be abk 
obtain remission of Income Tax to the extent of § 
a vear, making the net cost of his policy £900. At ages 
£100 would assure £1,390 if death occurred in the { 
vear, gradually increasing to £1,859 payable at the, 
of fifteen years if the assured survived. This is the 
of a free policy which a man can accept or refuse a 
feels inclined. He can in these circumstances pay § 
a year to the Income Tax collector or the life of 
whichever he prefers. 

This remission of tax has a great effect upon ther 
of interest yielded by investment in life 
Thus, £1,060 a year accumulated for fifteen 
3} per cent. would amount to £20,393, while £500 a) 
accumulated for the same period at 5 per cent. ¥ 
come to £20,391: there is an increase of 1} 
per annum in the yield from the investment. 

It may be thought that to obtain such aclvanty 
it is necessary for a man to find £900 a vear, or any lag 
or smaller amount that he chooses, out of his own resour 
for the annual premiums on the policy. This, howe 
is by no means necessary, since after a time the premiy 
can be borrowed on the sole security of the policy ands 
very moderate rate of interest. If a man took a fift 
vear endowment assurance at age fifty, and died int 
tenth vear, the cash cost to him during that per 
might be only £2,520, but his estate would receive £93 
a gain of £7,068. As a contribution to this result {1 
would have been converted into life assurance instead 
being paid to the tax collector. 

If the policy holder survived for fifteen years, 
would receive £6,893 at a cost to himself of £38 
showing a gain of £3,045. The contribution made} 
taxation would be £2,728, or more than 70 per cent. 
the cash cost. 

If, in order to obtain the average result of an i 
of this kind, we suppose that 1,000 people take th 
policies, and die, according to the best mortality tal 
available, we find that on the averag 


assurap 


vears 


pe r ¢ 


\ esti 


They get... av xa .. £7,766 

They pay .. oe oe ~. £4,491 

ah ° ‘oO ore 

They gain .. ee oe ~. £8,275 
and the contribution of taxation is £2,350. Super 


enters into the problem, and these are the figures f 
people liable for a high rate of Super-tax ; but even f 
those who pay no Super-tax at all, and merely obta 
remission of Income Tax on the premiums, the rest 
are amazingly good. 

Methods of this kind are indefinitely flexible and « 
be adapted, by those who have made a study of 
possibilities, to the most diverse circumstances. F 
example, under a policy of the kind just mentioned, 
man might obtain an average income for fifteen yeil 


at the rate of more than 6} per cent. net, and receive! 


capital without any increase at the end of the fifteen yeal 
If he died during the fifteen years, his average income ¥ 
to the time of his death would not be less than 5 per cet 
net, and the sum payable under the policy would great! 
exceed the total amount invested. 

If people only knew what they can do by means | 
life assurance, it would be taken to a far greater exte 
than at present with beneficial results to the individv 
and the community. Wi..tram ScHoo.ins. 
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“I wish I could insure properly.” 


Let us help you to do so. 





premiums out of present 


you are, say, 30 


only £16 


€ This is where we can |} Ip you. If 
next birthday, we wii! insure you: lites for 


per annum for £1,000. 


¢ i the end of five vears—or at any time during the 
rst five years, if your circumstances permit—you 

, P 
can exchange your policy for an ordinary endowment 


{ ! ys 
assurance, with profits, free of any further medical 


examinaticn. 
ND we then credit all you have paid in 
In effect, 
therefore, you ultimately obtain your preliminary life 
assurance free of charge. 


already 
reduction of your future payments. 


Write for full particulars cf the 
* Convertible” Policy to 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 1. 
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{ my EL IZ. ‘BETH BOWEN. 7/6 net 
“ Miss Elizabet ven has now writt 
unusu d uishe I irst 1 It 
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d Be ts ; 


-TOPSY Tt IRVY 


















4 By VERNON Bz «RTLE rs 10/- net 
; ( » ( in € r: “Mr. Bartlett’s t s 
{ t ther d } 
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; COMING THE ROSE 
i By ERIC a PHERD. 6/- net 
| cies 1s ai utt U, Kg ny ty’ } 
of Mr. | of late Henry H 
may | ¢ Ir ge of h k 
j of th ew r of ¢ ( nuff ‘ 
THE ETERN. AL PAST 
By G. F. BRADBY. 5/- net 
Punch: ‘Mr, G. F. Bradt and at tive 
understanding of boys’ Etern t 
you w fi f al 
type . ier n 
; behind it. f P ly 
j ret teent b of tk ( sh 
v1 ge in Vv a 
THE BARBU RY W ITC H 
i ay ANTHONY RICH. asensegies 7/6 net 
4 l kes A powerful novel, n Ww tt great sensi 
tiveness, ae Pi The plot is dram: RY . there 
| i ler, making him er rested in them - ! 
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EVERYMAN'S 
LIBRARY 


The greatest popular library of the world’s 
best books bas just been increased by the 
folloz = n isd volumes, making a grand 
“total of 806 volumes: HOUGHTON’S 
LIFE ©” LE TERS OF JOHN 
KEATS, Introduction by Robert Lynd; 
DOSTOEVSKY’S masterpiece THE 
BROTHERS KARAMAZOVD, 
unabridged translation by Mrs. Constance 
Garnett (two volumes) ; HARRISON 
AINSWORTH’S swashbuckling saga 
The ADMIR ABLE CRICHTON; 
RENAN’S LIFE OF CHRIST, 
Introduction by the Rt. Rev. Chas. Gore, 
D.D.; and for the young, ABOOK OF 
NONSENSE, from EDWARD 
LEAR, LEWIS CARROLL, and 
others. Cloth, 2s. net each, special library 
binding, 3s. net each. Descriptive list of 806 
volumes post free from the publishers, 
J. M. Dent O° Sons Bedford St. W.C.2 
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| The Trilogy 
of a Fighter 


by 
EMIL LUDWIG 


Author of ‘ Napoleon,’ 
‘Kaiser Wilhelm II,’ ete. 


Demy 8v0. With 16 Portratis 


| 12/6 net 





r —e 


24 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 





BISMARCK 


G. P. Putnam's Sons Lrp 


REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE. P.P.57, 
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YOU can Learn 


Speodwriting 
at home 
in the te Evenings 


THIS EASY SHORTHAND is more like fun tha 
| work. You will enjoy every lesson, and in three to 
weeks you can be Speedwriting at more than 

100 Words a Minute 
In fact you will be an efficient shorthand-writer in leg 
time than it takes to learn the rudiments of the oldy 
“ outline” systems. There are no new “ outlines” jy 
learn in Speedwriting. Nothing to write but the ABC 
of the alphabet which you know already—that’s why it; 
oe Make a Start Now 
Speedwriting will be a help to you every day in you 
office or study. Not only can you write it with pen 
pencil, but you can 





Speedwrite on any Typewriter 


oe 
let me give you | Specdwriting q and attain amazing speed. Any Speeé- 


writer can transcribe from your notes 








° S for Speedwriting never “ grows cold” 
a piece of sound advice Ieverybody’s learning it. Don't kk 
behind the times. Start now ! 


e . never malry a man Write for our = 
%9 FREE BOOKLET ae 

who does not smoke!” and Money-back [is 
| rm Guarantee. dere 

The charming /iwiman letter which provided these | SPEEDWRITING LIMITEDE“: 
headlines reached the Makers of Punchbowle| 29 TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH SQUARE oe 
(the full strength Barneys) from Leeds. With WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. wm 


grateful pride, it is reproduced below. wal 


(The original letter can be verified by inspection.) 














“4 fairly extensive acquaintance with your most : | it rage \ NES From 
“admirable product ‘ Punchbowle, together with a ble tel 
“desire that others should similarly enjoy this best of ; B 
“good tobaccos, is my excuse for writing to relate the j Ot SAS jar 13C 
“circumsiance in which I became acquainted with CU DENCY) | é xCLO BN OYTD A per ¢ 
“* Punchbowle’ (and incidentally a peculiar debt I : = 
“owe to it).” 

“Some few years ago I was visiting some elderly 
“ friends, together with the lady I heped io make my 
“wife. During conversation one evening the ladies 
“were discussing the opposite sex, and the younger one 
“expressed rather a pointed dislike of tobacco (and in 
“ consequence, I presumed, of those who smoked it). 
“TI was therefore greatly delighted when the elder 
“lady said:— 

* My dear! let me give you just one liitle piece of 
“sound advice. That is, never to marry c man 
“who doesn’t smoke !” 

“This advice sounded good to me, but an even better unc be 2 we : 
“ piece ae gc for the lady's husband, himself a . 
“confirmed pipe-smoker, added:— 

* And if HE smokes a pipe, as he should do, just THE NEW GRESHAM 
* introduce him to * Punchbowle’ ... and Vl pro- e 
“mise you he'll never smoke anything else. .. .” C t E ] d 
“We both made good use of this advice, and thus I ompac hncyc ope 


“ gained doubly, for in addition to the best of wives, I 


“found the best of good tobaccos and would sooner = ptt pen a a ng Pinging —<—_ 
“miss a meal than a pipe of ‘ Punchbowle.” P 3 F SP ocak nigg 


centration of the world’s encyclopedias, the nei, nai 


e ball ° . ; “Gresham ” gives you the vital FACTS, and at once. A 
Punchbowle gives the desired combination of strength | omplete cross-index is provided and the work is so wel hold 


and coolness. Seasoned pipe-men have made it thought-out that you waste no time in finding what you want. be 
unique among the strong Tobaccos by their continued | Six handy and beautifully-printed volumes for the trifling out [Rt Da 


praise and recommendation to other Smokers. lay of 8/- down and 5/- a month for 11 months. ) put 
CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS?—What has the League oft ey 


Nations done? See Volume IV., page 193. Is your will legally correct? | 

See Volume VI., page 371. Waat is the capital of Kenya Colony: SSE 

See Volume IV., page 144. ura 

The World’s LATEST knowledge at the cost of a daily ’bus fare. Tear o# 
and post coupon for the vastly interesting Prospectus—FREE. 


2 OZ. Tin 2/3 : 3 strengths To the GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 66, Chandos Street, 


Please send me the Prospectus free and without obligation. 








Punchbowle (fu//), Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 
Of good Tobacconists —everywhere 
Made by John ‘Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Neweastle-upon-‘i'yne. 
(106) Also at Edinburgh; London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C.1. @ 
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Finance—Public and Private 


The Government’s Conversion Proposals 


unc the past week the Investment Markets have 
wy very largely dominated by the Government’s 
to holders of debt maturing during the early 
S of the coming year. Altogether the total nominal 
unt of the maturing debt is a little over £200,000,000, 
larger amount being in 5 per cent. National War 
nds, and the remainder in 8} per cent. War Loan and 
sper cent. National War Bonds. In the case of the 
lat and the 4 per cent. Bonds repayment is at par, 
tin the case of the 5 per cent. War Bonds holders who 


fun they 
"€€ to sy 





























“in leg. not convert have the right to reccive redemption on 
the oldefi. basis of 105 per cent. 

ines” ofl the offer to all three classes of holders is to exchange 
> ABCiiiy the existing 34 per cent. Conversion Loan, of which 


Why itsize is at present about £760,000,000 outstanding, 
jemption being at par on or after April Ist, 1961, at 
option of the Government only, and with prices at 
irpresent level the Stock is therefore virtually irredeem- 


be. 


in your 
h pen Of 
TERMS OF CONVERSION. 


writer Hj) the technical language of the prospectus holders of 
'y Speed.fie 8} per cent. Loan can exchange into the Conversion 
ur notesfaan on the basis of £132 15s. for each £100 nominal of 
ws cold"™mar Loan surrendered, and holders converting will 
Don’t beeeive one month’s interest on the War Loan surrendered 
v! sompletion of conversion and a full six months’ interest 


pn the 84 per cent. Conversion Loan on April Ist next. 
iiders of the 5 per cent. National War Bonds who 
mvert will receive in exchange the new Conversion Loan 
the rate of £142 for each £100 nominal in Bonds sur- 
ndered, while holders of the 4 per cent. National War 
mds will receive £134 for each £100 nominal in Bonds 
mendered. In both cases conversion will be effected 
dividend due October Ist next, and holders will 
wive a full half-year’s interest on the 3} per cent. 
version Loan on April Ist, 1928. 
EQUITABLE AND ATTRACTIVE. 

from the foregoing it will be seen that specially favour- 
be terms have been given to holders of 5 per cent. 
aw Bonds. At the time the prospectus was issued the 
per cent. Conversion Loan stood in the market at just 
#75, but the consideration given to holders of the 5 per 
t. War Bonds means that they obtain the Loan at 
md about 74, while in the other two cases the equivalent 
nearer to 74%. This special consideration given to 
kholders of the 5 per cent. War Bonds is, of course, in 
tognition of the fact that those Bonds are redecmable 
1105. After the microscopic examination by bankers 
dothers to which the Government Conversion opera- 
ms are always subjected the conclusion is general that 
¢scheme is an equitable one, and the terms fairly 
active, due recognition being given to the fact that 
vas the obvious duty of those responsible for the issue 
ive that its terms were not of a character calculated to 
air the status of existing Government securities. 


EFFECT ON THE MARKET. 


4nd yet the fact remains that the first effect of the 
wemment’s proposals has been to depress British 


ED, 
)UARE, 



















dia 


oncydogads in general and the 3} per cent. Conversion Loan 
A com@particular. ‘To some extent, of course, the movement 
¢ BV Manatural one arising out of the favourable terms given 
mce. 


holders of the 5 per cent. Bonds. In other words the 


0 well. “ie 
ispect of a large number of new holders coming in on 


ant, 
ag of basis of a price of about 74 occasioned the jobbers 
bput down the price immediately to about 744. To 
eague ¢ ut extent, of course, the attractiveness of the exchange 
Colony! lessened, but the terms are still sufficiently good to 


urant expectations of a large response from all save 
bose who confessedly hold on to the maturing Bonds 
tause of their short-dated character and the desire 
bobtain the actual cash proceeds early next year. 


THe SMALL Houper. 


For the benefit of those who desire to see just how 


te ke proposals work out in the shape of income it may 
Oo. & >. 
ad 


Tear ow 





wc. 


n 


be useful, perhaps, to note that in the case of those who 
relinquish the 34 per cent. War Loan, the annual income 
under the terms of conversion should be just under 
£4 18s. per cent., while in the case of the 5 per cent. 
War Bonds the terms of conversion give a future vicld 
of just under 5 per cent., and in the case of the 4 per 
cent. War Bonds the yield is about £4 14s. per cent. 
If only in view of the fact that so many of the maturing 
Bonds are held by the small investor unaccustomed 
to the intricacies of conversion proposals, it is well, I 
think, that these terms should be expressed very clearly 
and simply. And if I may put the matter in another 
way to those holders of 5 per cent. Bonds who may 
wonder whether the terms are as good as could be obtained 
by receiving next year £105 for each £100 surrendered, 
I may say that the terms now offered by the Government 
are (even allowing for the fall which has taken place 
in the Conversion Loan) equivalent to very nearly 
£106 for each £100 of stock surrendered. Of course 
there is always the possibility of investment stocks 
being at a lower level when the Bonds are paid off, thercby 
enabling the recipients of the cash to reinvest with 
— but over a fair number of years British Funds 
1ave now shown a stability which makes that prospect 
unlikely. At the time of writing there appears, in fact, 
to be every indication that those who have gone most 
closely into the matter will elect to convert on the terms 
offered by the Government. 
STANDPOINT OF THE TAXPAYER. 
Nor, so far as the present offer is concerned, is this 


argument very much impaired by the fact that the 
proposals scem more advantageous to the investor 
than to the Exchequer and the taxpayer. The 
annual debt service will be increased rather than 
lessened by the scheme, and assuming for the moment 
that all holders of the maturing Debt were to convert, 
there will be a material addition to the dead-weight 


debt of the nation. I do not think that this idea will 
militate against the success of the present Conversion 
operations, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
be well advised in recognizing that sooncr or later ¢! 
are points which must affect any long view of the pros- 
pects of national Government stocks in the miarket, 
And until there has been not only a material appreciation 
in Government securities, but until there is also anticis 
pation of a further rise, big conversion schemes prolitable 
to the taxpayer are impossible. 
Tue One EssentTIAL. 

If the Chancellor of the Exchequer some three or 
four years ago had adhered to his original programme, 
it might be said his pledge, to achieve successive large 
reductions in the annual expenditure he would be making 
his present conversion proposals on lines very different 
from those which are expressed in the present prospectus. 
Heavy national and local taxation is not conducive 
to profitable Loan Conversions, and the difficulty can 
only be overcome by economy in the national expenditure. 
Now—and not on the eve of some General Election— 
is the moment for the Government to convince the country 
of its determination to economize. 

Arruur W. Kibvy. 


icse 


Financial Notes 


DULLER MARKETS. 
Tue long fortnightly account on the Stock Exchange, 
which, at the time of writing, is drawing to a close, has 
fulfilled the unfortunate reputation which usually attaches 
to nineteen-day accounts. In the Gilt-edged section prices 
have declined a little under the lead of British Funds, which 
have been adversely affected by the Government’s Conversion 
proposals to which I have already referred. Home Railways 
continue to be a friendless market and, for the reasons I 
have often set out in these columns, no revival seems likely 
until there is a more confident feeling that the industry 
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will be established on a satisfactory basis. In the most active 
section of the House, namely, in Miscellaneous and Industrial 
shares, there have not been wanting signs of some unwieldy 
Bull positions, and realization of these has occasioned a 
setback in many of the popular counters. There have been 
some exceptions, however ; in particular the gamble in British 
Celanese continues, the 10s. shares having been driven up to 
no less than £4 5s. per share. Finally, in the speculative 
departments the outstanding feature has been the weakness 
of rubber shares following a further serious fall in the price of 
the commodity. 
* * * * 
Tue Restriction Pouicy. 

During the past week the price of rubber has fallen to the 
lowest point touched for some three years, while the rubber 
share market, which has been in a dull condition for some time 
past, has become really weak, and there have not been wanting 
signs that disappointed hopes have at last occasioned a good 
deal of selling on the part of real holders. From the moment 
of the drop in rubber shares some two years ago following 
upon the American attack, two quite different views have 
prevailed in the market here with regard to the outlook and 
the policy to be pursued. In many, in fact it might be said 
in most, directions the disposition was to assure holders of 
rubber shares that if patience were exercised all would come 
right, and that from about this time onwards there should be a 
scarcity of the commodity warranting quite good prices. 
In these same quarters the view was, of course, also taken 
that the policy was to maintain the “ restriction scheme, 
the effect of which, it is considered, would ultimatcly be to 
reduce surplus stocks. 

* * * ¥ 


OrrostnGc Views. 

In other directions, however, the view was held that it 
would be better to abandon the restriction scheme, not 
necessarily because of American opposition, but because it 
was placing British rubber growers, aifected by the restriction 
scheme, at a disadvantage compared with the Dutch companies, 
which were obviously selling freely to America and elsewhere 
at the best price available. Moreover, it was also considered 
that the actual working out of the Stevenson restriction scheme 
was being hampered by the free sales of what was known as 
** coupon ” rubber, and also by a certain amount of smuggling 
operations. Not unnaturally, therefore, those who had 
promulgated these views and opinions claim that the present 
situation fully justifies their predictions, though the _first- 
mentioned group has by no means abandoned its attitude, 
maintaining that if some severer restrictions were resorted to 
and the smuggling of rubber stopped it would still be possible 
to defeat the tactics of American operators who obviously 
and confessedly are out to obtain rubber at the lowest possible 
price. 

* - * * 
AMERICAN APPREHENSIONS. 

It is very difficult for anyone but the expert to determine 
what is really the best course to be pursued in the interests of 
the rubber industry, in which quite a considerable amount of 
British capital is invested. I cannot help thinking, however, 
that having gone so far there is little to be gained in aban- 
doning the Stevenson Restriction Scheme, and much to be 
said for tightening it up. For the past year, notwithstanding 
the Restriction Scheme, the stocks of rubber in this country 
have increased from about 42.000 to 67,000 tons, although 
there has been some increase in the restriction during the 
latter part of the period. Owing, however, to the permission 
under the coupon scheme and to the alleged smuggling 
operation already referred to, it cannot be said that the 
Restriction Scheme has been really operative, while in the 
meantime Dutch sales have been on a large scale. All the 
same it may be doubted whether we should be hearing so 
much from America about schemes for acquiring huge planta- 
tions in this or that direction if there were not still some con- 
siderable doubt amongst rubber users in the States of the 
present cheapness of rubber continuing. 

* * x * 
New Loans. 

Unless present appearances are deceptive it looks very 
much as though a resumption of new loan flotations would be 
a feature in the comparatively near future. Indeed, rumours 
have been active during the past week of at least two im- 
portant foreign loans likely to be issued jointly by this 
country and America before long. one of them being for quite 
a large amount and the other for a more moderate sum. One 
or two interesting industrial flotations are also expected by, 
or before, the early part of October, while at least two home 
corporation issues seem likely to make their appearance cre 
long. 

% * ‘e * 


” 


* FArBEN'S. 

Aliowing for the fact that the stage of commercia! production 
was only reached about the end of last year, and that the 
accounts covered a year up to April last, therefore only 


including about four months of normal working, the Rey 





recently issued of Harben’s Limited, the viscose silk m, 
facturing company, must be regarded as a satisfactory » 
A profit was realized for that short period of just uy 
£10,000, while the Report states that the company’s oy, 
is now more than nine tons each week, which is expect 
increase shortly to about eighteen tons. Although no diy 1 
dends have yet been paid, either on the preference oy y 
ordinary shares, both stand in the market at a consider, 0 
premium—on anticipations. 
* * * * 
A Uservut Sociery. 

In another place I have drawn attention to the very yy 
work, extending over many years, performed by the Chartes 
Institute of Secretaries, and because I believe that }; 
efficiency, whether in trades or professions, is the great ei Ni 
tial for national as well as individual success, I cannot pr, 
too highly the educational work done by the Institut, 
Secretaries, whereby the standard of excellence achieved} 
secretaries of public companies has been raised enormo 
This seems to me a matter of particular importance to-dy 
when most of our big business concerns are in the form, 
limited liability companies, and when, in the interests of 
business and of the shareholders, a really highly qualifi 
secretary is almost as important a functionary as the charte 
accountant. The examination papers set by the Institute; 
Secretaries are constituting an increasingly severe test, by 
as is usually the case when the standard is raised high, th 
greater interest is displayed by the students. In the latg 
copy of the monthly Journal of the Institute, which contai 
a number of really valuable articles on financial and busing 
problems of the day, I find a poem introduced with apologig 
to Rudyard Kipling, designed, possibly, to encourage th 
youthful student in his preparation for the examinations 
have referred to. I venture to quote the concluding verse: 

If you can force your brain to keep on working, 
While other folk have all retired to bed, 
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And burn the midnight oil with perseverance, ; 
Perchance with moistened towel around your head; 
If you can fill the whole of your existence 
With hours of study diligently done, 
You'll face exams. with coolness and composure, 
And—~what is more—you'll pass first time, my son! 
A. W.K. 
ee ae Bank 0 
2.£0. 


COMPANY MEETING. 
EASTWOODS CEMENT, LTD. 














Progress of Construction Work — Satisfactory Position 
and Prospects. 

The second ordinary gencral meeting of Eastwocds Cement, Lil, 
was held on September 20th at River Plate House, Finsbury Cire 
FE.C., Mr. Horace Boot, M.I.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.!.E.E. 
chairman), presiding. 

The chairman in the course of his speech, said: Gentlewe 


although this is our second annval general meeting it does not repress 
the full two years, for our cempany was formed at the end of Ma 
1925, the actual property being transferred to your cc mpary 


June 26th, 1925. Immediately upon its successful flotation, th 
consulting engineers were instructed to prepare plans and speci 
cations and obtain tenders for the plant required for one kiln uni 


having a capacity of from 50,000 to 60,000 tons of cement pf 
annum. This plant has now been working since July on trial tei 
making cement, and will be officially opened at the end of October 
Several thousands of tons of cement have been made of a quality 
superior to the British Standard Specification, and a number of 
sales at market prices have taken place. 

The effect of the general and coal strikes was particularly sericus 
Strenuous efforts were made by our contractors to obtain a supply 
of steelwork elsewhere, and even abroad, but, in spite of this, the 
effect of the strike delayed and postponed the date for reachii 
the production stage by several months, and unfortunately ¥ 
missed the best time in the year when there is always a heavy demati 
for cement. 

This must affect adversely the present year’s balance sheet, anil 
had it not been for the delay and difficulties caused by the coal atl 
general strikes in getting the materials required for the construct 
of the works, a small dividend might have been available. As its 
the year we are considering must be regarded as the constructil 
period, and indeed rapid progress has been made in this directiol 

Company's: FORTUNATE PoOsITION. 

In the profit and loss account there is an excess of income ove! 
expenditure of £1,602, which, when added to the £652 brought 
forward from last year, shows a surplus of £2,255. Not may 
companies in their constructional period commence business "No 
such a fortunate position. The strong liquid position of your com 
pany is well demonstrated by the cash in hand, £13,857, and the 
Government securities, £94,019. Your company will begin busine® 
with the whole of the preliminary expenses and underwriting col 
mission amounting to £11,180 written off, and this opportunity @ 








strengthening the financial position occurred when the addition 
50,600 shares were issued at 25s. Strong as our financial pesitie! 


was the last time 1 had the honour of addressing you, to-day, ! 
spite of the fact that we had not been able to commence sales up" 
the close of the financial year, it is even stronger, and augurs ¥& 
for our future prosperity. (Applause.) 

The report was unanimously adopted, 


OLE 


BERT 
—— 
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Offices. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 


AD OFFICE: | 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Bank of British West Africa Ltd. 
2.40. Banking Corporation Ltd. 


Agents 
Everywhere. 


1,200 





BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. seconde 927) + £258,681,337 





BANKING, both HOME 





and OVERSEAS, 





Savings Department : 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The British italian Baniing Corporation Ltd. 
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60 m. P. h. Average for 12 Hours. 


h.L.G. Works, Putney Va'e, London, S. W. 15. 


Wonderful Record 
on an 
Austin “Seven” 


Ye Meech: on August 28th, Mr. F. H. 


i Boyd-Carpenter and Mr. C. K. Chase broke } 
? the following records in Class H (up to 750 } 
i ec.) driving an AUSTIN “Seven.” : 


| 1,000 klosat 62.97 mp.b. : 
500 ,, ,, 62.60 ,, 
500 miles,,62.83 ,, 


: 12 hrs. at 62.53 m.p.b, 
| SeeGl « 
1 3, 6350 5, 
1 





Sole Export Agents: 
Messrs. S. Smith & Sons (M.A.), Ltd., Cr'clewoo}, N. 
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enew bonuses declared by 


No shareholders 


the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


ent Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 





LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


‘sePLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 





BERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
Coloured Illustration Free. 























BY APPOINTMEN 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Three British Light Aeroplane 
Records on Wakefield Castrcl 


Capt. H. S. Broad, flying a De Havilland 
* Tiger Moth” on August the 24th, covered 
100 Kilometres in a closed circuit at 
186.47 m.p.h., and on the same machine, five 
days later, reached an altitude of 20,000 feet 
in seventeen minutes. On _ both occasions 
Wakefield CASTROL was used in the De 
Havilland Engine of nominally 32 h.p. 
To add to these remarkable performances on 
CASTROL, Mr. Bert Hinkler, flying an 
** Avro Avian’ (Cirrus engine), established a 
distance record, flying from Croydon to Riga, 
on August 27th, 1,200 miles in 10 hours, 42 
minutes, also using CASTROL. 

And so the world over—in all feats of speed 
or reliability—the choice is invariably 


WAKEFIELD 









—the Product of an All-British Firm. 


a WAKEFIELD & Co., Ltd., x Jakefield House, Cheapsic side, tes ndon, EC2 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


—-—~~=-~=s2->, Every room will be 


comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 








All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 





stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Ltd., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 























You will find it a 


NAVY MIXTURE 








better smoke. 


[’ the tobacco you are 
smoking at present 
doés not give you 
complete satisfaction, try 
Player’s Navy Mixture. 


It is a skilful blend of the 
finest tobaccos, and is 
so carefully matured 
and manufactured that 
every pipeful offers you 
the utmost satisfaction 
and charm. 


Try PLAYER’S 





P.1265 

















STAM a PTR hae 


Increased Pension; 


have been granted to the 300 and more men and wore 
pensioners on our books. ‘The increase has been fy, 
= £20 to £26 a year, and has proved a great help in y; 

= of the high cost of living. 

= £10,000 IS STILL NEEDED for this “ Pengo 
= Fund.”’ Can you, will you, send a contribution? 

= Institution is for Middle class people only—mey , 
women of education and refinement who have fallen 





WHEN 





De] 


= eyil days. 


Canton should be sent to Epcar PENMAN, sean 


for Incurables — 
fee 2a Cheapside, autem, E A. 


A — 














BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS 


Society are daily called upor. for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. If{s funds are low. Will you help? 
Patren: H.M. THE KING. 
Bankers: W1ti1amMs Deacon’s Bank, Ltp, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 





















S.W.L 

















Rare Books, Antiques and Works of Art 


Just issued, our New 190 page Catalogue of the 


BEST BOOK neerpree 


All books are new copies, but offered at a fraction of the 
price. This list is Post Free. We also issue a u ] 
General Literature, Classical reprints, etc 


WILLIAM GLAISHER ‘LIMITED. 
Booksellers since 1852. 


235 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON, W.C.1, 


ELKIN MATHEWS, LIMITED, 
First Edition of English Books 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


4a CORK STREET, LONDON, Ww. I. 


























— —— ee 


B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers. 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 











Larce and Untgue Stock or O_p and New Books on Att Prancats 
or ArcuITECTURE, Tue Decorative anp Fine Arts, &c., including 
Fine Books ror CoLLectors. 


Enquirics Solicited. Catalogues free on requete 








Every Conceivable Subject. 


Foyles hold an immense stock of books (second-hand and new) 0 


every subject, including Collecting, Art, and Archzxology. Also Raft 
Books, First Editions and Sets of Authors. Send list of re _quirements. 
Twenty Departmental Catalogues issued: any sent post free 


"Phone: Gerrard 9310 (3 lines). 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARARICE, 
119 to 125 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2 

















BOWES, CAMBRIDGE 


NEW AND SECONDHAND BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW CATALOGUES POST FREE ON REQUEST. 
No. 437. FINE ARTS AND FIRST EDITIONS. 
No. 438. MODERN ETCHINGS (illustrated). 
No. 439. THEOLOGY. 








1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. ry & 
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ion; ANNOUNCING 
a the 1927-28 Model 
elp in HALCYON! 








Whe ‘n you listen t a I-ve 












. l 
* Pensin portable Flaleye m and « * se 
ion? your eyes, you forget that 
-— ; Se 
—mep you a es ‘engi . mile Pree 

from the performers. ‘ta 

e fall I Every 
allen item is re produced with flaw- 





less clarity, reaching a 


standard of perfectic n une 



























Secreta, attained by any other puit- 
Spital able set. 
It has a wide range of 
stations on long or short 
waves, but is so very — 
“ to control that even a child 





can get perfect results fam 
all of them. No outside 


one blade 
















HERE is but one blade with a Rolls Wit Hal P a or earth: no gadgets, 
Razor. And that one blade will ith a aicycn you always get perfect reproduction when¢ ana 
wherever you want it. The whole set is entirely self-contained in a 





give years and years of smooth 


handsome walnut cabinet and is as easy to carry as a suit-case. 
shaves. That is because it is made from , 


Constructed throughout of the finest ond most reliable components, the 













ER tested steel—just as the old “ cut throat” Haleyon i is widely recognised as the most efficient and attractive portable 
3 . Itis not stamped out in thousands ont Te comery—as any peste. , ere 

: ag It is - P ‘af, blad See the Halcyon at Stand 168, National Radio Exhibition, Olympia, 
: by machinery as are wafer aces. Sept. 24th—Oct. Ist, or, better still, hear it demonstrated at the Wes) 
: Mass production could never produce End Showrooms. 





a Rolls Razor blade. Only craftsmen 
can achieve such a masterpiece. And 
skilled engineers have devised a method 


HMA) 





“ Perfect Reception without Aerial or Earth.” 
PRICE (including Full Equipment and Merconi Royalty) 3@ GNS, 





ERS’ 






















ill by which this blade is kept keen by 
stressed automatic honing and stropping in its 
: help? case. Do not buy a holder for wafer 


blades. Get a Rolls Razor and be thrifty. 


Ot tainable Eversyw here. 

“Popular Model’’ 25/- 
“* Standard Model’ * 30/- 
“Imperial Model” 35/- 






PORTABLE WIRELESS 


Pi call, telephone c § 
| HALCYON WIRELESS co. ‘LTD., 110 ) KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


fon 

















Kensi 








1@ original 
: liat of 





i, WAC. 


rED, 





“ GENTLEMEN— 
YOU MAY SMOKE!” 








. The ONE-Blade Safety 
‘ED, 









ROLLS RAZOR. LTD., CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY, LONDON, N.W.@. 


























RANCHES 
including 
of life is good health—not merely 
‘ good hea Ith in youth, but good 
| request. = h - age. Do you suffer 
m d Pressure, Loss of 
uty, Giddiness, Indigestion, Censtiy _ ic n, = omr hg “He adaches, Depression, 
Troub . Arthritis, Rheumatism, J ima. ete These are often a sign of 
: fiarden ix ? your Arteries (Arte: b.. sae is), which kills more people each 
° fan were lost during the Keep the blood vessels ef your body . 
new) oa fa 2M active ‘by taking “ DROSIL,” ” the most wondertul preparation T last, you can light up your MERIEL 
Iso Rare Don't be misled into taking useless substi- : and settle down to a chat on the 
rements — Meg is nothing a old days,’ vaguely considering how 
1th it. { is recommen y the medica . . . . 
st free * profession. It is prom cr and casted wn completely satisfying is the soothing 
wtion, Descriptive booklet free. influence of a good Cigar ! 


its silken Sumatra cover encases fine 
Havana Tcbaccos—and it costs no more 
~ In Story’s Showrooms for than you want to pay. 

E Try a few; cvery good Tobacconist stocks them! 


urtains, Carpets & Furniture 
there is nothing commonplace. Everything A MERIE 
speaks quality, but at a reasonable cost. 
STORY’S L L 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. DE LUXE 


my & Co, Ltd. 


PRO AGENCY (Dept. E), 26 SUN STREET, LONDON, A MERIEL equals any imported Havana, 
PSIL Fez. | 








Gee M.B. 
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The guiding 
instinct. 


Men who will be con- 
fy tent with nothing but 
~ the best choose GOLD 
BLOCK for the added 
pleasure it brings. Its 
‘ flavour is distinctive 
and unique. 









loz. Packet 1/4 G 0 LD 
2oz. Packet 2/8 B LO C 


tlb. Tin 5/4 
FINE VIRGINIA 
CUT PLUG 
















— AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 


' SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 
LINERS. 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For Full Particulars Apply 
THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES , 
ATLANTIC HOWSE, MOORCATE, ECs @& AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREST, 8.9/1 
COREL, WATER STRELT. LIVERPOOL. 
4£30 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCBESTER, GLascow y SOUTHAMPTON 











THE SURVIVAL 0 
THE UNFITTEST 


Charles Wicksteed Armstrong 
6/- 

@ Shows in clear language and convincing argument 
fallacies of “social reform" schemes and legislation 
affects to supersede natural selection. The author out}, 
new moral code, in harmony with Human Evolution, that » 
save the Anglo-Saxon Race from losing its place in the vanm, 
LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANy 

3 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. . 


Ni 
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GARDEN REFUSE Wh 

INTO A1 

SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE Te 

lcwt. of ADCO makes from two to three tons of manype \t5! 
according to the class of rubbish treated. (ork 

} ADCO Accelerator, 28Ib., 4/6; 56lb. 8/-; lcwt. 15/. aa 
} (for lawn mowings and soft green refuse), THE 

| Standard ADCO, 26lb. 6/-; 56lb. 11/6; Icwt. 20/. (OUN' 
| (for all other garden rubbish and straw). er 
| Car. paid to nearest Goods Station. Cash with order, LETTE 

STOCKED BY ALL SEEDSMEN, STORES, &c. The 

See that you obtain Adco in our branded a 

bags which contain full directions. The 

aos ADCO, LTD., 55 Harpenden, Herts, a 

1€ 

——= — — , — — G 

if = PorTi 

| For the health Book: 

j ° = 

1 worried. ~ 

Lor 

An 

| Fic 

f [xsi i 
tr INFANTS, \ 





INVALIDS ¢ueAGED. 








\ Benger’s Food gives digestive rest with full nourish. ; 
ment, and doctors agree that this in itself is one of EbI 

i the finest nerve restoratives, bande 
H Sold in tins by all Chemists. Prices: 14; 2/3; 4-; 86 thirty 
a =— = = a i} ld. 
ns ne this 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, |= 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
Paid up Capital oad oss ese one one as =A 
Reserve Fund jn oe eve ese eee a 
eserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... 4 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ¢ 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the 2 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods ree 





3, 
4, 


T 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsm 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m.) New Prof. 
SEPTEMBER 26th, 27th and 28th. Brigette Helm in ‘* METRO: 


belie 


he ¢ 








POLIS,” the screen sensation of modern times; ‘* On With the 

iM Dance," ‘‘ The Fortune of Faces,” &c. ~— prog! 

SEPTEMBER 29th, 80th and OCTOBER Ist. CLARA BOW wif. 
BASSI | ETS SS 1 io Antonio Moreno in “IT; MONTE BLUE and Patsy Ruth Millet §§ S{?0N 

in “ WOLF’S CLOTHING.” Also CARYLL and DELYSE in Daa ff 
Creations ; WILMA BERKELEY (soprano). "7 
——$——————_—_——————_ stren 
i | THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL [, 
Over 25,560 young lives } Fran 


have passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP 


Will YOU help us 
to give a chance to 25,560 more? 
15,291 boys and girls have been trained in the ILOMES, 
3,200 boys have joined the Royal Navy, 6,763 boys 
havo joined the Mercantile Marine, 300 boys have 
joined Service Bands through the ‘ ARETHUSA,” 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patrons: : 
THEIR eres ~ Ff mor KING & QUEEN. 
resident : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.Q. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H, CLAYTON, Esq 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chatrman of * Arethusa”’ Committee: 























MEDICAL SCHOOL fii 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) ) 


Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.1. 


such 


THE WINTER SESSION exist 
OPENS ON OCTOBER 4th the ¢ 
Students wishing to enter the Medical School should apply fot Hf Pow, 

| admission as early as possible. : 
The Medical School is fully equipped for teaching the entitt Balleo 
| curriculum. lt 2 
Students are also prepared for the Pre-Medical Examination ia peac 
Chemistry and Physics. , hahi 
THE RE-BUILDING OF THE HOSPITAL IS BEING CARRIED § 01 


OUT WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A SINGLE BED OR ANY 
DISORGANISATION OF ITS CLINICS. 


| Value ef Scholarships awarded annually exceeds £1,000} Al 
RESEARCH FUNDS OF OVER £25,000. proy 








HOWSON F. DEVITT. Eaq. Parents end Guardians desiring information and advice with penc 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. regard to the Medical Curriculum should write to the Dean or 
164 SHAFTECBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. |_the Schoot Secretary, _ i __ fi Lea; 











